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Employing Veterans with Neuropsychiatric 
Problems 


HE “nervous” veteran who seeks em- 

ployment is likely to come to the 
personnel office with apprehension. It is 
not easy for him to start training for an- 
other job and his resistance to the em- 
ployment interview, which he may con- 
sider an undesirable and artificial situa- 
tion, is understandable. He may fear that 
the interviewer will not understand him 
or his problems and this very fear may 
make him either unresponsive and indiffer- 
ent or overly talkative and officious. 

Thus, his insecurity and nervous tension 
may cause him to behave in a way foreign 
to his true personality pattern. 

There is wide variation in the moods, 
speecn and behavior of normal individuals. 
Under adverse conditions persons may go 
beyond their normal resistance points or 
variation ranges and thus become incap- 
able of adjusting to new environments. 
Since war is unquestionably an adverse 
condition, some persons may experience 
mental fatigue and instability. 

Industry is faced with a serious chal- 
lenge in the employment and adjustment 
to industrial work of veterans handicapped 
by nervous conditions and plans are be- 
ing formulated which will assist them in 
returning to normal living. Discharge 
from the Army does not necessarily mean 
that an individual is incapable of assuming 
responsibility in civilian life nor does it 
carry any stigma. 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


The term “nervous case” is loosely 
used, although generally nervous persons 
reaching the production line fall within 
two classes: (1) psychoneurotic, a term 
_ which refers to one who was always more 
or less chronically nervous or unstable, and 
(2) combat or situationally fatigued, a 
term used to describe a veteran whose 
nervousness has been prompted or aggra- 
vated by conditions of war. 


There is a third group comprised of 
mentally deficient persons. Usually per- 
sons with mentally retarded development 
made poor progress while in school and 
reference to school records will enable the 
personnel worker to determine whether the 
applicant belongs under this category. 
One company surveyed has found the 
“Personnel Test” published by E. F. Won- 
derlic especially helpful in this connec- 
tion. 


SPECIALISTS’ ROLE 


It is important for specialists to work 
with the factory or office manager and, in 
turn, with foremen and supervisors in re- 
habilitating veterans who are emotionally 
unstable. If such an arrangement is im- 
possible it would seem essential to provide 
courses in the field of mental hygiene for 
the counselor directing the program so 
that he may more clearly understand the 
slow readjustment made by some of the 
veterans. The veterans’ counselor should 
inspire confidence and trust, have a thor- 
ough understanding of his own reactions 
to other people, a broad knowledge of nor- 
mal and abnormal psychology, and a sin- 
cere interest and concern for the veteran. 
He also needs to be acquainted with all 
operations and procedures of plant jobs. 

The counselor assigned to veteran place- 
ment might also be made responsible for 
the initial interview. In this interview an 
attempt can be made to learn something 
about the history of the veteran’s nerv- 
ousness. The reason for his discharge may 
be significant, also knowledge of when his 
instability was acquired or of any back- 
ground of nervousness before he entered 
the service. — 

Careful observance will reveal any evi- 
dence of nervousness such as quivering of 
the eyelids, tremor of the hands, excess 
sweating or breathlessness. Also whether 
the applicant is flushed or very pale, 
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or overly self-conscious or shy, or 
tends to squirm. He may be con- 
cerned over dependents or worried about 
domestic or financial matters. A forerun- 
ner of job discussion may be the “pouring 
out” of war experiences to a good listener 
outside the family. This may help to give 
the applicant confidence. 

Most persons tend to put the best foot 
forward in interviews. One of the most 
difficult jobs for the counselor of “nerv- 
ous cases” is to deduce the real personality 
of the veteran. Thus, there should be cau- 
tion in arriving at a conclusion on the first 
interview. 


SELECTIVE PLACEMENT 


It is wise for the counselor to remember 
that the discharged veteran needs to ad- 
just to civilian life and problems as quick- 
ly as possible. When the qualifications of 
the applicant are determined (mental, 
physical, previous training, experience, 
background, preference, etc.) the next 
step is to carefully match these qualifica- 
tions with detailed job specifications, in- 
cluding the physical as well as the work 
demands. Successful placement may be 
reached only when the right job is found 
for the applicant who is convinced of the 
merit of the placement in work that seems 
to give him opportunity for security and 
growth. 

In placing emotionally unstable veter- 
ans, certain resultant conditions of war 
may influence selection. Fear of loud 
noise may be difficult to overcome after 
months of bombing missions. Or a person 
with a physical handicap may exhibit iso- 
lation tendencies until his sensitiveness is 
overcome. Remembrance of the horrors 
of war sometimes leads to heavy drinking. 

Successful selective placement may 
hasten the recovery of veterans while in- 
correct placement may result in poor work, 
discouragement, and more pronounced and 
frequent emotional symptoms. But since 
there is danger of failure in forcing a man 
into a job he doesn’t want, the final job 
decision should be made by the applicant 
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who may, however, be guided in the right 
direction by intelligent counseling. 

In all placements the element of safety 
needs to be tactfully stressed so that the 
assignment decided upon will be safe not 
only for the veteran but also for his co- 
workers. The consideration of safety is 
especially important in instances where 
there are complaints of frequent headaches 
and dizziness which may result from head 
injuries. 

With careful guidance, counseling and 
follow-up of each individual case, most em- 
ployees considered as nervous cases will 
make satisfactory adjustments. However, 
continued inability to adjust may indicate 
a need for further treatment or other 
types of retraining. The Veteran’s Admin- 
istration wishes to be advised of these in- 
stances since it has the facilities to assist 
these disabled veterans. By having in read- 
iness all available information concerning 
veterans’ services and community facili- 
ties a veterans’ counselor can expedite the 
ironing out of problems. 


ONE COMPANY’S PLAN 


Training courses have been outlined by 
some companies in order to acquaint su- 
pervisors with their responsibilities toward 
veterans. The following are excerpts from 
one company plan which is now in opera- 
tion. 


“Tt is up to us now to help in every way 
and as rapidly as possible to start the vet- 
erans on a course that will be of the greatest 
benefit to the nation. To do this, requires, 
first, that we understand these fellows and 
the problems they are up against. The 
second requirement in dealing with veter- 
ans is that we care for them. After all, 
many of them have risked their lives tor us, 
if not in actual combat, then on maneuvers. 
We all owe them a deep personal obligation. 
Our attitude should be neither soft and 
sentimental nor harsh and critical but 
simply according to the needs of the indi- 
vidual—friendly, sympathetic, or firm as is 
best for him in the long run. The third re- 
quirement is a result of the first and second: 
that for the boys’ sake and for the nation’s 
sake we fight for their highest development 
in every way—physically, mentally, mor- 
ally. This includes physical rehabilitation, 
whether through physiotherapy or retrain- 
ing, mental rehabilitation through training 
courses and good mental hygiene work, and, 
most important of all, moral rehabilitation. 


“We outline our placement procedure 
and ask the foremen to report to the Em- 
ployment Office any case that does not 
seem to be adjusted in his job, with recom- 
mendations as to the type of work he might 
be fitted for. Thus we will save ourselves a 
good deal of trouble by spotting these prob- 
lems before they become insurmountable. 
Such cases are handled through the trans- 
fer procedure. In similar fashion we plan to 
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outline the work of medical and personnel 
departments, procedure for release and 
training opportunities for veterans. This 
work with veterans gives us a chance to 
emphasize to supervision the importance of 
good on-the-job training. 


“Our Educational Director and his staff 
are interested in the rehabilitation problem 
and are cooperating in working out oppor- 
tunities for further training for veterans. 
We have found that most veterans are 
much concerned about the future. 
feel that the time spent in service repre- 
sents years or months taken out of their 
regular life that might otherwise have been 
spent in preparation. They are very eager 
to prepare themselves to be self-sufficient 
and not dependent on any outside help or 
agencies. 


“Perhaps the most important part of 
our work with supervision will be training 
in the fundamentals of mental hygiene. We 
will emphasize these points: We deal with 
each veteran individually—as though he 
were the only one of his kind in existence, 
different from everyone else. This requires 
a good deal of understanding and patience. 
As soon as he comes on the job we will want 
to get to know him and win his confidence. 
We will want to learn his interests, his fam- 
ily background, the things he worries about, 
his hopes and ambitions. In other words, 
we become his friend. In this atmosphere 
we will be able to help him in his adjust- 
ment to civilian life and build his morale. 


“We hope to train supervisors to detect 
the early signs of mental and emotional 
trouble and also to observe signs of ill 
health, . nervous strain, worry, etc., in 
‘normal’ workers. In this connection we 
will make liberal use of case illustrations, 
and in each case point out the way to han- 
dle the problem. We expect to make good 
use of Ralph L. Lee’s handbook, ‘Man to 
Man on the Job,’ which he presented here 
in a series of talks this fall. Also the hand- 
book, “Industrial .Mental Health,’ pub- 
lished by the Michigan Industrial Mental 
Health Council. This book has already 
been used effectively with foreman training 
groups. 

“We need to get to know what sort of 
fellow he is and take action accordingly. 
We should strive to see him clearly and to 
avoid letting wrong emotions control us— 
only in this way can we see the man and his 
problem clearly. Thus we are able to do 
what is best for him in the long run and our 
attitude will be disciplinary, neutral or 
sympathetic depending upon his need. 

“Tt is important to realize that in training 
supervision to work with the veterans we 
are actually preparing them to handle any 
sort of personality problem they may en- 
counter in any employee. Just now, the 
veterans are especially in need of help. This 
gives us a chance to present our material 
in timely fashion.” 


FOREMEN TRAINING 


Following is an outline used in training 
foremen in the rehabilitation of veterans: 


They ° 
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“Adaptation to the job, using previous 
experience and talents. 
A. Give job instruction, keeping in mind 
importance of building confidence in 
each other. 


B. Provide experience to give confidence 
in himself. 


“Help him adapt to the people on the 
job—supervisors and co-workers. (The 
foreman to enlist their cooperation). 


“Get to know the man. 


A. Make a friend of him and stick by 
him. 

B. Get to know his habits: work and per- 
sonal (neatness, hygiene, drinking, 
etc.) 


C. Get to know his talents and abilities 
with a view to helping him make the 
best use of them. 


D. Get to know his personality. 
(1) Character—honest ? dependable ? 
out to get or out to give? 
(2) Mood tendencies—whether stable 
or variable, depressed or elated. 


(3) Attitudes toward: job, plant poli- 
cies and co-workers. 


E. Get to know his home environment, 
friends and other influences, as fam- 
ily health, financial problems, per- 
sonal relations. 


“Arrange further training where indi- 
cated, with assistance of Education Depart- 
ment. 

“Transfer or release when necessary. In 
cases that do not seem to adjust well on the 
job the foreman will either want to try to 
place him in a more congenial position, or, 
where indicated, will arrange for a release.” 


PROBLEM CASES 


These plans are used in working with 
problem. cases: 


“Tn dealing with the causes we should ask 
ourselves three questions: (1) Is he worried ? 
(2) Is he having trouble in his relations in 
the plant or at home? (3) Does he have 
any undesirable habits or moral stigma ? 


“1. Is he worried about his work ? Is he 
afraid that he may lose his job ? Is he 
afraid of hurting himself ? Does he 
feel unable to cope with the work ? Is 
he worried about someone at home ? 
Is he worried about finances? Is he 
worried about his health ? 


“Once the cause for worry is determined, 
it is important to deal with it in whatever 
way is practical. If it is related to his job, 
he should be reassured as much as is hu- 
manly possible and one should take time to 
give him added confidence in whatever way 
is possible. If the worry relates to finances 
or other outside affairs, the help that the 
foreman can give will depend upon the cir- 
cumstances. In some instances he may be 
able to give the advice which will solve the 
problem. On the other hand, in some cases 
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he may want to call upon the Personnel or 
Medical Department for help.” 


This attitude of industry considers that 
the rehabilitation program is not one of 
charity. A well-known authority in the 
field of psychiatry has aptly expressed this 
view in his statement: “It is not the use 
of scientific diagnostic terms which is im- 
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portant for the counselor but rather an 
understanding of the factors and condi- 
tions involved so that the veteran may be 
helped to again assume his place as a nor- 
mal, successful, economically independent 
citizen of the community.” 


Eruet M. Spears 
Managment Research Division 


Plans for Annual Wage and Kmployment 
Guarantees 


N ITS arguments before the panel of 

the National War Labor Board, the 
United Steelworkers union (CIO) stressed 
as one of its aims a guaranteed annual 
wage based on a 40-hour week. Its spokes- 
men maintained that a guaranteed annual 
wage was feasible in the steel industry 
since (1) seasonal fluctuations of steel 
production were no longer necessary be- 
cause of wartime experience and (2) post- 
war demands for steel products would pro- 
vide for a high level of operations.* 

It is significant that the steel workers 
are now advancing the guaranteed annual 
wage as a measure of economic security 
“to assure the steel workers that they will 
no longer face a future in which they will 
be employed a short time while the indus- 
try struggles to operate at 20% to 30% 
of capacity.” 


BACKGROUND 


In this connection, it is well to review 
the past history of annual-wage plans and 
other forms of employment guarantees. 
Throughout the Thirties, security of em- 
ployment was widely discussed and a num- 
ber of experiments in employment guar- 
antees were introduced. Stabilization of 
employment was encouraged by the ex- 
perience-rating provisions incorporated in 
many state unemployment compensation 
laws. 

In 1940, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board conducted an investigation 
of employment-stabilization programs in 
force in industry and also studied the few 
employment-guarantee plans in operation 
at that time. The following observations 
are based on the results of that study.’ 

Annual-wage plans are of comparatively 
recent origin. The first program of this 
type was inaugurated by the Columbia 
Conserve Company in 1917. Many com- 
panies have so stabilized employment that 
their regular working force receives virtu- 
ally year-round employment, but very few 
concerns have gone so far as to guarantee 


1The New York Times, March 25, 1944. 
2ConrereNcE Boarp Reports, Studies _in Personnel 
Policy, No. 27, “Reducing luctuations in Employment.” 
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wage earners a definite amount of income 
or employment throughout the year. A 
quarter-century after the first plan was 
established, Tur Conrerence Boarp, after 
exploring all available sources, was able 
to discover only thirty plans of this char- 
acter in operation in 1940. 

In discussing annual-wage plans, it is 
necessary to discriminate carefully be- 
tween the different types, which approach 
the problem from different angles. The 
thirty plans studied fell into the four gen- 
eral classifications of employment-guaran- 
tee plans, annual-wage plans, wage-ad- 
vance plans and limited income-security 
plans. 


EMPLOYMENT-GUARANTEE PLANS 


Under the employment-guarantee plans, 
eligible employees are promised a specified 
number of weeks of work throughout the 
year. Of the seventeen plans in this cate- 
gory, the best known were those of the 
Procter and Gamble Company, the Namm 
Store, McCormick and Company, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, the Berkshire 
Mills, Spiegel, Incorporated, and the Welsh 
Company. The remainder of the compa- 
nies in this group were fairly small, and 
six of them incorporated employment 
guarantees in the union agreement at the 
insistence of a trade union. 


These assurances of full-time Syste 


ment are practical only if a reasonably 
steady rate of production or constant con- 
sumer demand can be achieved. The suc- 
cess of the program is dependent upon 
close coordination of sales, production, and 
personnel. It is significant that all but 
two of the seventeen guaranteed-employ- 
ment plans were in the consumer-goods 
industries, and eight of the seventeen were 
in food products companies and mercantile 
establishments. 


ANNUAL-WAGE PLANS _ 


The steelworkers’ union specifically 
pointed to the plan of Geo. A. Hormel and 
Company as to how an annual wage can 
be assured in a seasonal industry. 
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In many concerns, both the supply of 
materials and the absorption of the prod- 
ucts by consumers is to a large extent be- 
yond their control. The annual-wage plan 
represents an attempt to overcome such 
situations and to release the employee from 
immediate dependence upon the supply of 
work. Under these plans, the company 
promises to give eligible employees a spe- 
cified number of hours of work through- 
out the year. These hours, multiplied by 
the employee’s hourly rate, represent his 
minimum annual wage, which is paid out 
in uniform weekly instalments regardless 
of the hours worked in any particular 
week. If actual performance is too far out 
of line with the forecast, the necessary ad- 
justments may be made either annually or 
at more frequent intervals. 


Under the Hormel plan, it was esti- 
mated that, on the basis of past experi- 
ence, stabilization could be accomplished 
safely for the permanent staff if a 38-hour 
week were used in calculating the em- 
ployee’s straight time. The worker’s an- 
nual income was then determined by mul- 
tiplying his assigned hourly rate by 1,975 
hours, and his weekly income was found 
by dividing this sum by fifty-two. In re- 
turn, during the peak season, the employee 
was expected to work as many hours as 
necessary to turn out the production 
scheduled, up to a maximum of fifty-three 
hours per week without overtime payment. 


The plan originally provided that the 
workers in a department were indebted to 
the company for the balance of unworked 
hours if it were found at the end of the 
year that the department produced less 
than the budgeted annual volume. They 
were expected to make up the deficit at 
the first opportunity. These “make-up” 
provisions were dropped later, as an un- 
due burden upon the employees. The 
company was protected to some extent 
against the payment of a disproportionate- 
ly large number of unproductive hours 
during a cyclical decline in business be- 
cause the earnings were based upon an 
estimated volume of production somewhat 
below normal. To forestall criticism that 
the company was using the plan to ob- 
tain more work than was paid for, the 
management created a system of year-end 
bonuses for production in excess of planned 
volume. 

Other companies with these annual-wage 
plans were the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company 
and the Columbia Conserve Company. The 
latter concern had been conducting an un- 
usual experiment in employee ownership 
and management. Owing to a combination 
of factors, this concern, which pioneered 
in paying its permanent staff on a yearly 
basis, went out of business. 
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WAGE-ADVANCE PLANS 


The third group contained four plans 
under which the company advanced to 
eligible employees a cash loan equivalent 
to the difference between actual earnings 
and a given percentage of the normal full- 
time rate, usually set at 60%. When 
earnings drop below this point, the worker 
may request an advance, which is repaid 
out of future earnings. Thus the worker 
is given a drawing account on the assump- 
tion that over a period of time he will be 
able to repay in work the advances made 
to him. The outstanding examples of this 
type were the plans of the General Motors 
Corporation and the Armstrong Cork 
Company. 

The income-security and layoff-benefit 
plans of the General Motors Corporation 
were discontinued in 1942 since “the plans 
were designed to take care of the fluctuat- 
ing employment in the automobile indus- 
try and were not designed to meet a war 
emergency, which is a national problem.” 
Two other plans of this type were aban- 
doned because of the opposition of union 
members who believed, without justifica- 
tion, that the company had devised the 
plan to alienate the workers’ interest in 
the union. 

The limitation of these wage-advance 
plans must be taken into account with 
their merits. To the extent that they meet 
brief emergencies, they may be justified. 
An important criticism might be directed 
at the loan, features of some of the plans, 
for if these wage advances are given over 
an extended period, they may mortgage 
the employee’s future earnings to a point 
where he may be induced to leave to 
escape payment. If these plans are ex- 
tended beyond relatively low guarantees 
of twenty-four hours’ pay a week and are 
not confined to long-service employees 
they may burden the company with heavy 
financial responsibilities. 


LIMITED INCOME SECURITY 


The fourth group of income-security 
plans guarantees income or employment 
for comparatively short intervals. In 
all, six of the thirty plans studied were 
of this type. 


ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS 


These income-security programs all con- 
tain safety factors. Eligibility require- 
ments are generally limited to employees 
with a number of years’ service, or the 
employment guarantee applies to less than 
fifty-two weeks throughout the year, or 
the guarantee covers only a certain per- 
centage of the worker’s pay. If eligibility 
is unduly restricted, the plan will provide 
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very little in actual benefits to employees, 
because the workers who are given assur- 
ance are the ones who have steady em- 
ployment and are not worried about their 
jobs. However, the presence of a guar- 
antee may exert a very favorable psycho- 
logical influence not only upon the older 
employees, but also on the short-service 
employees who expect that at some future 
date they will enjoy the employment se- 
curity which the plan offers. 

These plans cannot operate safely un- 
less over the year the aggregate time actu- 
ally worked equals or exceeds the time 
guaranteed. The chances of success are 
greatest in companies which experience 
only minor cyclical or seasonal, variations, 
or which have stabilized employment be- 
forehand. Probably the chief benefit of 
these plans is that they stimulate manage- 
ment to study intensively the problem of 
stabilizing enjoyment. An annual-wage 
plan can be successful only in a dynamic 
organization which is continually seeking 
new products to fill in the gaps in its pro- 
duction schedule, and stimulating con- 
sumer demands for its wares. In some 
companies with these guarantees, the man- 
agement has gone far afield to find work 
for its employees. For example, one of 
the companies included in the investiga- 
tion erected a number of houses with labor 
it could not utilize otherwise. It is ques- 
tionable whether it is a sound economic 
policy for the company to enter another 
industry for which it is not equipped to 
function efficiently and compete with other 
companies which specialize in that field. 
If this practice were to be carried out 
extensively it would result in much con- 
fusion and add to unemployment, espe- 
cially in those companies whose field had 
been invaded, 

The establishment of an annual-wage 
plan alone will not stabilize employment. 
In the face of a prolonged and severe busi- 
ness depression, such a plan, if continued, 
might force a company into bankruptcy. 
It is significant that all employment-as- 
surance plans in force prior to 1929 have 
been discontinued with the exception of 
the Procter and Gamble Company plan. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


All these annual-wage and employment- 
guarantee plans are based on the principle 
of balancing undertime against overtime, 
for which no extra compensation is given. 
Their operation is hampered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which requires the 
payment of time-and-one-half for all hours 
over forty per week. Section 7 (b) (2) of 
the act, however, grants partial exemption 
from these overtime payments if there is 
an agreement which contains provisions for 
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employment on an annual basis and limits 
hours of work to 2,080 hours in any 52- 
week period. The agreement must be 
made with a bona fide bargaining repre- 
sentative of the employees involved, and 
the worker must be paid time-and-one-half 
for hours over twelve per day and fifty- 
six per week. 


PREVALENCE OF ANNUAL-WAGE 
CONTRACTS 

According to a report of the Wage and 
Hour Division, fifty-seven annual-wage 
contracts had been filed with the Division 
by January 1, 1944. Sixteen of the fifty- 
seven annual-wage agreements are in the 
ice and food industries, thirteen in cloth- 
ing, nine in textile printing and dyeing, 
four in printing and publishing—all con- 
sumers’ goods industries. Only four agree- 
ments are with unions in the metal and 
machinery industries. 

The Wage and Hour Division does not 
approve or disapprove the agreements sub- 
mitted, it merely calls deficiencies to the 
attention of the signers and suggests meth- 
ods of modifying the terms to make them 
conform to the act and its regulations. Of 
the number of agreements on file, no at- 
tempt has been made by the division to 
indicate whether the agreements are still 
in effect or that the firms are operating 
under the exemption clauses at the present 
time. The inclusion of an agreement in 
this number does not imply that it has 
fulfilled all the requirements for exemp- 
tion. It is probable, therefore, that the 
number of true annual-wage plans in ac- 
tive operation is less than the fifty-seven 
on file. 

F. Beatrice Brower 
Management Research Division 


Pistol-packin’ Papas 


Fifty plant guards employed in wide- 
ly.scattered plants of the Hercules Powder 
Company have recently staged a unique 
competition in target shooting, with prizes 
for the three best scorers. Since it was 
impossible to bring all the contestants to- 
gether for a shoulder-to-shoulder match, 
the competition was a “telegraphic shoot”; 
that is, the results were transmitted by 
telegraph to the judges in Wilmington who 
picked the winners. Procedures set up by 
the Plant Protection Division insured fair 
competition, 

Prizes to first- and second-place winners 
were two 17-jewel stainless steel, water- 
proof and shockproof Swiss watches, A 
pen and pencil set went to third-place win- 
ner. Each prize was engraved with the 
winner’s name together with the words 
“Hercules Individual Pistol Match, 1943.” 


Pert: 
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Vacation Policy for Part-time Workers 


N BOTH ‘the West and East coasts 
and in certain areas of the Midwest, 
steady progress has been made in the use 
of persons for part-time work, particularly 
on split-shift operations. In companies 
reporting to the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the number of part-time 
workers in industry had increased from 
66,000 in July, 1943, to 121,000 in Novem- 
ber, 1943. Most of the new part-time 
workers are school teachers, students and 
housewives. 

Since this type of employment is a 
rather recent innovation, there is as yet 
no prevailing vacation policy for part- 
time workers. Some companies do not 
consider their part-time employees eligible 
for vacations, since many of these workers 
are employed full time by companies which 
provide them with regular paid vacations. 
In these instances, part-time workers re- 
ceive no vacation allowance but are al- 
lowed time off so that they may take full 
advantage of their regular vacation. 


PLANS VARY 


In the East, some companies provide 
limited vacations for their part-time em- 
ployees. One plan permits a person who 
has been employed for six months or more 
to take one or two weeks’ time off but 
to receive only three days’ pay as a vaca- 
tion allowance, regardless of the time 
taken. 

In the Midwest, several employers us- 
ing workers on a part-time basis report 
that the allowance is figured on a propor- 
tional basis after minimum service quali- 
fications for vacation time are established. 


In computing this type of allowance, a 
number of companies limit the vacation 
benefits of half-time workers to one-half 
those granted their full-time employees. 
Thus, a part-time employee working four 
hours is credited with a four-hour “day” 
while the full-time worker is credited with 
an eight-hour day. The schedule is worked 
out on the basis of continuous service, 
which in one company means the number 
of months in their employ whether work- 
ing on full or part time. 

The following plan showing the differ- 
ence between a regular full-time and a part- 
time vacation schedule has been reported. 
The regular full-time vacation schedule for 
six months’ to one year of continuous 
service allows four days (32 hours) ot 
vacation time with pay. For one year to 
two years’ continuous service seven days 
(56 hours) of vacation with pay is allowed, 
and for more than two years’ continuous 
service, ten days (80 hours) of paid vaca- 
tion is allowed. 

In the same company, the schedule for 
the part-time worker qualifying for va- 
cation is just half the allowance made to 
full-time employees. Thus a part-time 
worker with over six months’ service is 
also entitled to four “days” vacation pay, 
but that employee’s “day” is only four 
hours, making 16 vacation hours with pay. 
The remainder of the schedule applies in 
the same way so that seven “days” is ac- 
tually 28 hours’ vacation and ten “days” 
is only 40 hours’ paid vacation time. 


GertTRuDE REYNOLDS 
Management Research Division 


Company Allowances for Dependents 
of Inducted Employees 


OR a number of months, pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers have been inducted 
into the Armed Services in increasing 
numbers. To alleviate the hardships which 
the family would experience from the loss 
of the breadwinner, Congress increased the 
amount of allotments provided for the de- 
pendents of enlisted men. 
Many companies have questioned 
whether they should supplement these 
government allotments when men with 


families were inducted. When the draft- — 


ing of fathers appeared imminent, THE 


ConFERENCE Boarp in November, 1942, 
made a survey to discover company prac- 
tices in this respect. It was found that 
only seven out of 251 concerns, or approx- 
imately 3%, were providing supplemental 
allowances for dependents of inducted em- 
ployees. 7 

In March, 1944, the Board again con- 
ducted a brief survey to determine 
whether there had been any change in 
company thinking regarding these depend- 
ents’ allowances. While the present sam- 
pling is much smaller than the previous 
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one, the results are significant. Not one 
company had changed its military service 
policy to provide supplemental benefits 
for dependents, nor were any employers 
contemplating doing so. 

Representative comments regarding 
management’s attitude on this subject fol- 
low. 


A Machine Tool Company 


“We find that the induction of fathers 
seldom causes serious economic stringency 
in view of the liberalized government al- 
lotments for wife and children, coupled 
with the greatly increased personal savings 
in recent years and the postponement of 
many kinds of purchases due to wartime 
shortages.” 


A Wire Company 


“Fundamentally I think the idea of lib- 
eralizing any financial arrangements that 
have applied to employees entering the 
Armed Services on account of the larger 
number of dependents is wrong. If it is 
sound to pay a man with additional de- 
pendents more when he is in service, then 
in my opinion it is right to pay him more 
for the same reason when he is working 
at his regular employment. The mere fact 
that a man has more dependents does not 
make him a better producer, and com- 
pensation should be based on the individ- 
ual’s contribution to production.” 


A Cast Iron Pipe Company 


“We have felt that the government’s plan 
for compensating dependents has been suf- 
ficiently liberal as to make this unneces- 
sary.” 


An Airplane Company 


“This company treats all drafted em- 
ployees alike, whether single or married. 
We have noted no tendency to liberalize 
financial arrangements applying to drafted 
fathers.” 


**Military Service”’ 


To forge a vital link in relations with 
former employees in the Armed Services 
and to prepare for postwar rehabilitation 
of returned veterans, Thompson Products, 
Inc., has set up a Military Service Depart- 
ment. 

This department keeps pertinent records 
on military service, conducts interviews 
with employees leaving for service and 
with veterans returning for reemployment, 
and disseminates any information consid- 
ered important to relatives as well as to 
the servicemen themselves. 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


White Collar Wage and Shift 
Differentials 


The Curtiss-Wright Corporation and the 
United Office and Professional Workers of 
America (CIO) have negotiated an agree- 
ment which contains a clause pertaining 
to wage and shift differentials for the 4,500 
office, technical and engineering employees 
of the company’s Buffalo plants. 


This clause provides for premiums to be 
paid salaried workers on the second and 
third shifts—$4 a week on the second 
shift for a 5-day week of forty hours; 
and on the third shift eight hours’ pay 
for six and one-half hours’ work and a 
bonus of $2 a week, based on a five-day 
week. 


All occupations existing at the time the 
agreement was drawn up are classified into 
labor grades and the appropriate rate 
ranges set forth. New employees are not 
to be hired at less than the specified 
minimum rates and are to receive auto- 
matic increases up to the indicated maxi- 
mum. 

Classifications are to remain in force 
for the life of the agreement or until the 
war ends, whichever period is longer. 
Classification differences are to be arbi- 
trated. 


New occupations established or occupa- 
tions in which major changes have been 
made are to be evaluated by the employer 
and placed in their proper labor grades, 
with their rates effective immediately upon 
classification. Arbitration is also provided 
for any controversy arising out of this 
procedure. 


No occupation covered by the agree- 
ment is to be changed from the salaried 
payroll to the hourly payroll without the 
union’s consent. 

Men and women performing the same 
work are to receive the same rates of pay. 


Hours of Work and Overtime 


A section of a collective bargaining 
agreement negotiated betwen the UE-CIO 
and a midwestern manufacturer of electri- 
cal equipment provides for hours of work 
and overtime for the duration of Executive 
Order 9240, and contains provisions that 
will go into effect upon the expiration of 
the above Executive Order. The clause 
states that “upon the termination: of the 
President’s Executive Order No. 9240, the 
first four (4) following provisions shall be 
in full force and effect, unless these provi- 
sions are in conflict with new Executive 


Orders or legislation, and will be subject 
to renegotiation.” 


These four provisions are: 


“Section 1. The standard work day shall be 
eight (8) hours and the standard work week 
forty (40) hours, Monday to Friday inclusive. 

“Section 2. Time and one-half, based on the 
average hourly earnings for the week or pay 
period, is to be paid for all work in excess of 
eight hours in any one day and Saturday. 

“Section 8. Double time shall be paid for work 
on Sunday. 

“Section 4. Double time, based on the average 
hourly earnings for the week or pay period, shall 
be paid for all work on the following holidays, 
New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas Day. The holiday provision shall 
apply to all workers regardless of scheduled 
hours or work week plan.” 


Three other provisions read: 

“Section 5. Workers called in for overtime 
emergency work of less than four hours will 
be paid for actual hours worked, plus reasonable 
travel time to and from work, plus their over- 
time rate. 

*‘Section 6. Wherever and whenever possible, 
overtime work shall be divided among employees 
performing a similar class of work. 

“Section 7. Workers shall have a minimum of 
four hours’ work every day they are required or 
called in to work. If less work is available, the 
workers shall be paid the time difference at the 
average hourly earnings for the week or pay 
period. The foregoing does not apply if the 
employee is late or ill or leaves of his own accord 
or if lack of available work is due to fire, flood, 
power failure, strike, stoppage of work or similar 
conditions beyond the control of employee or 
employer.” 


Union Soldiers 


“The soldier who holds a union card 
cannot be distinguished from the soldier 
who has no contact with organized labor,” 
according to Lieutenant Frederick Borden, 
who goes on to say that “although one 
out of every five in the Armed Forces is 
a union member, these two million trade 
unionists succeed in hiding the fact very 
well. And a large part of the blame for 
this state of affairs must be laid at the 
door of organized labor . . . not for what 
it has done, but for what it has failed 
to do.” 

The Labor League for Human Rights, 
AFL relief arm, in its release “Pass the 
Ammunition” agrees with Lt. Borden, de- 
claring that “organized labor has been do- 
ing only a part-time job for Army morale. 
Through the Labor League for Human 
Rights members of the AFL have con- 
tributed millions to the USO, Red Cross 
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. . . Labor canteens have met with extra- 
ordinary success in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Detroit and other cities. But morale is 
not exclusively a matter of physical com- 
fort, entertainment and recreation. Morale 
is equally a matter of sustaining the sol- 
dier’s confidence in the home front, his 
dignity as an individual and his hopes for 
normal security in the postwar world.” 


Industry-wide Retirement Fund 


An industry-wide collective bargaining 
contract between the Merchants’ Ladies’ 
Garment Association, Inc., of New York 
City, and the Joint Board of Cloak, Suit, 
Skirt and Reefer Makers Union and the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union (AFL) provides for the establish- 
ment of a pension fund for 35,000 work- 
ers in the industry. 

The retirement fund is being adminis- 
tered by a board known as the Retirement 
Fund of the Coat and Suit Industry in 
the New York metropolitan area, and it 
applies to workers employed in the indus- 
try in the New York area only. 

The agreement states that the industry 
employs many workers who for many 
years have contributed to its general wel- 
fare by their skill, experience and loyal 
service. Many of these workers, the con- 
tract states, have reached, or will soon 
reach, an age at which they may find it 
desirable to withdraw from all work of 
any kind if they could spend their de- 
clining years in some measure of comfort 
and security. The parties to the agree- 
ment believe that a socially minded ap- 
proach to this question will be helpful to 
the stabilization and well-being of the 
industry. 

The relationships between the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL) and the coat and suit industry 
have resulted in peaceful methods of 
settling differences of opinion, and many 
informed persons among employers, em- 
ployees and the public feel that the col- 
lective bargaining agreements in this in- 
dustry have been a contributing factor 
toward industrial peace and better man- 
agement-labor cooperation in the field of 
labor relations. 

The parties have agreed upon the follow- 
ing provisions as a guide toward the appli- 
cation of the retirement fund. 


“Beginning with the payroll week ending Janu- 
ary 8, 1944, and each week thereafter during the 
term of this agreement, each member of the 
association shall pay into the Retirement Fund a 
sum equal to 3% of his weekly payroll for all 
workers covered by this agreement, whether such 
workers are employed in his inside shop or in the 
shops of his contractors or submanufacturers. 
No worker shall make or be required to make any 
contributions whatsoever to the said Fund. 
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“The Retirement Fund shall be administered 
bya board composed of six representatives of the 
union, the presidents and executive directors of 
the association, the Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, Inc., the Infants’ 
and Children’s Coat Association, Inc., respec- 
tively, and three public representatives . 


“Members of the Board shall be the trustees 
of the Retirement Fund and shall set it up and 


operate and maintain it on a sound actuarial 
basis. 


“The board shall, among other things, pass 
upon each worker’s application for retirement; 
determine the number of workers which may be 
retired at any particular time and from time to 
time; and perform such other functions as the 
union and industry representatives shall mutu- 
ally agree upon. 


“Any member of any local union chartered by 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union in the coat, suit, skirt and reefer industry 
in the metropolitan district who is employed by 
a member of the association or the Industrial 
Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, 
Inc. or the Infants’ and Children’s Coat Associ- 
ation, Inc. . . . and who on July 1, 1946 has 
reached or thereafter reaches the age of 65 years, 
and who otherwise qualifies for retirement under 
this agreement and under the rules and regula- 
tions promulgated hereunder and conforms 
thereto may make application for retirement to 
the board in such manner as the rules and 
regulations may prescribe. 


“Each member whose application for retire- 
ment is approved and granted by the board shall, 
upon execution of whatever instruments the rules 
and regulations established hereunder may pro- 
vide, he entitled to receive the sum of $600 each 
year from the Retirenient Fund for the rest of 
his life, irrespective of the fact that this agree- 
ment may terminate prior to his death and all 
benefits shall cease upon the death of the retired 
worker: Provided, however, if, at the time dur- 
ing the worker's life, the benefits payable to him 
or her under or as a result of any governmental 
act, federal, state or city, shall be increased, then 
and in such event the amount payable to the 
worker out of the Retirement Fund as above; 
viz., 8600, shall be affected as follows: 


“1. If such increased benefits shall be paid 
under or as a result of an act which requires (a) 
no contribution or payment by way of tax or 
otherwise from the worker or the employer, or 
(b) contribution or payment by way of tax or 
otherwise from the employer alone, then the 
amount of such increased benefits shall be de- 
ducted from the sum of $600 payable per annum 
from the Retirement Fund. 

“2. Jf such increased benefits shall be under 
or as a result of an act which requires contribu- 
tion by way of tax or otherwise from the worker 
alone, then no deduction shall be made from the 
$600 payable per annum from the Retirement 
Fund. 

“3. If such increased benefits shall be under 
or as a result of an act which requires contribu- 
tion by way of tax or otherwise from both the 
employer and employee, then and in such event 
the extent to which deduction for increased benc- 
fits shall be made from the said $600 payable per 
annum from the Retirement Fund shall be deter- 
mined on an equitable basis by the board. 
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“It is the intention of the parties hereto to re- 
tire as many workers who shall be qualified for 
retirement during the term of this agreement as 
there shall be moneys available in the Fund to 
assure workers who are retired that they will 
receive the sum of $600 per annum from the 
Fund for each year of the remainder of their 
natural lives (or such different yearly amount as 
may result under the provisions of the last pre- 
ceding paragraph). Whenever there shall be a 
lack of sufficient funds to permit the granting of 
further applications for retirement, the board 
shall have the right to refuse to approve or grant 
further applications until such time as there shall 
again be available sufficient funds for that pur- 
pose. A rejected applicant or one whose appli- 
cation is not granted or approved shall have no 
recourse against the Fund, the board, the union, 
the association, the Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers Inc., the Infants’ 
and Children’s Coat Association, Inc., or any of 
the officers, agents or members of any of them.” 


Coal Regulations Praised 


In the May issue of the United Mine 
Workers Journal, it is stated that “the 
wartime demand for coal proves the 
worth and necessity for regulatory coal 
legislation. If it had not been for the 
passage of the Bituminous Coal Act of 
1937 we would not have had an adequate 
coal supply for our muntions plants, trans- 
portation would have been stalled and 
homes would have been heatless.” 


The writer goes on to say that the coal 
act had “the immediate effect of conserv- 


ing capital assets by putting coal com- 
panies on at least a break-even basis and 
restoring the credit that enabled the coal 
companies to maintain their physical coal 
plants and introduce mechanized methods, 
which, in turn, provided the number of 
mines and plant equipment by which the 
industry has been able to increase produc- 
tion from 460,000,000 tons in 1940 to 
589,000,000 tons in 1943, a record unprece- 
dented in coal production history. 

“Unless we prohibit the sale of coal be- 
low the cost of production,” the article 
concludes, ‘‘we will return to a ruinous, 
cut-throat competitive war within the in- 
dustry at the termination of hostilities. We 
will invite a return to the cancerous, un- 
economic conditions that once plagued the 
coal fields and which constitute a threat 
to our American way of life . 

“We believe that the commission ad- 
ministration provision of the act, provid- 
ing for one representative of the coal in- 
dustry, one representing the miners and 
three representing the public, will safe- 
guard the public interest. We believe that 
this form of administration is far better 
than to vest control in an agency attached 
to a government department by which the 
administration of the act would fall into 
the hands of ‘career’ men—incompetent 
and double-talking theory boys.” 


ApraHam A. Dessrr 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


HE CASE of the Detroit Painting 

‘Contractors, Detroit, Michigan, and 
Local 98 of the United Construction 
Workers (CIO) has received lengthy and 
detailed consideration. The wage adjust- 
ment requested by the union was twice 
denied by the Detroit Regional board. 
The union appealed the wage issue to the 
National board and it was referred back 
to the Regional board. A hearing attend- 
ed hy company and union representatives 
was held before a tripartite regional com- 
mittee and on April 12 the Regional board 
directed that the following hourly rates 
for painters be adopted: 


mish ee eer ete oe entee « Poise 81.40 
Apprentice, Ist three months...... 1.15 
Apprentice, 2nd three months. ..... 71.25 

Soule ee ie eit Saas cameras 1.75 
Helper, Ist three months.......... ato) 
Helper, after three months. ....... 1g20) 

Spray (over 25 ft. ahove floor)....... 1.85 

Swing-stage, 2 floors............ ees ey 

Swing-stage, over 2 floors........0.. as 


Sceattold work, interior and exterior.. 1.75 — 


The New York Regional WLB has ap- 
proved a job-evaluation plan agreed upon 


by the American Locomotive Company, 
Dunkirk, New York, and the United Steel- 
workers (CIO) in which all hourly rated 


Table 1: Hourly Rates at American 
Locomotive Company, Dunkirk, 
New York 

Dayworkers 
Laas : 
Grade fee aa) 
ted He | Gun, | Se [Stain 
Te She BOT.) Se OTe] «Se Sar 
eee sir? sige 74 Sith 
LIL 76 76. eins 33 
I Meares, 361) eee 81 185 89 
Viaetie 86 86 . 90 95 
Neleoes fo 91 96 hel 
Vibe 87 fea Beck 1210 
VITIE <f221. 008 he Ose reas 
ENgee 1.16 Ipl0) Lae (deed 
A Pcie 1,16 Eo 1.34 


jobs are classified under ten grades and | 
pay scales as shown in Table 1.. 

Another wage schedule, somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the American Locomotive 
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Table 2: Selected Hourly Rates at AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company at Phoenix, Arizona 


Classification 


Automatic screw machine operator A.......... 
Automatic screw machine operator B.......... 
Milling machine operator A................05- 
Millings machine! operator’ Borauw.ses. oes 
Radialidrillspress operators Aces wen te 
Radialidullipress operatorgbecc lence aetna 6 
Sprayapainterss tearm meee nati 
LoolandidiesmakersAcnn naar eee aie curtis 
(hooigandudiesmakersb een acm rcicerisins on 
Moolvand idiesmaker! © ines. se. cetacean 
oolveribgattendan trecry secure cr ele aisle 


Approved Rate Range 

Minimum Maximum 
Re eee Cn See $1.15 $1.35 
eT Sen cee ae 95 ee 
Wa snmeten tadoek xis ol suscekan Oratcy Va ass 14s} 
Pee NEN CET Ce as 95 aes) 
ae Rea ere ie eee i IG) 12s 
ititde ows a cee are 95 1.10 
aah Fetter tate, hi 95 1.10 
A nde Snr Sap Ae 1,50 1,65 
a NO oe ee ne 1.20 1.50 
SE eee cr cara Reena LO 1.25 
PR RA on ete eae .95 TG 


Company, approved recently by the New 
York board is that of the Breeze Corpo- 
ration, Inc., Newark, New Jersey, (United 
Automobile Workers—CIO) in which all 
hourly paid jobs are classified under the 
following ten labor grades and rate ranges: 


Labor Grade Rate Range 
1 ..8 .T4-8 79 
Lee ey ears, eee he i282 

100 on le toe ne Cntr  ee 79- .86 
ie EN Be See ee ae 82-9: 
WG SS REN 85-95 
Miter ttre teen Oost 00 

VLE See Pes SF as Bins 9 ea 

AGT Oe en oe eee 1,.04- 1,20 
oes ia oe ee ee |: ba eR 
DSS sae Rie SS eR 1,23- 1.40 


The San Francisco Regional War Labor 
Board has approved an hourly wage sched- 
ule at the AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company of Arizona, Inc., Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, which includes the rate ranges 
shown in Table 2. The company was di- 
rected to pay leadmen no more than ten 
cents an hour above the highest-paid em- 
ployee directly and regularly supervised. 

The importance of the fire-protection 
function in shipyards is reflected in the 
following hourly rates for fire-protection 
employees at the Marinship Corporation, 
Sansaulito, California, approved by the 
WLB Shipbuilding Commission early in 
April: 


Hourly Rate 
Irena ria. eevee seein 8 .95-$1.05 
Brigade. Leader ovine sasersreea oe 1.15 
Assistant Shift Supervisor........... 1.20 
Assistant Fire Chief................ 1525 


Approved by the Dallas Regional WLB 
are the following hourly pay ranges at 
the Cameron Iron Works. 


Engine Lathe Operator....... $1. 10-$1 . 25 


External and Internal Grinder. .75- 1.05 
Welder—Electric............. .75- 1.10 
SAN DIAS tel ars. EA, «i asieeuriae .60- .85 


On April 3, the Sixth Regional War La- 
bor Board made public the tentative ap- 
provable rate ranges for office occupations 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. The 
rates are divided into metal-working in- 
dustries, manufacturing industries other 


than metal-working, and nonmanufactur- 
ing industries. Weekly ranges on eight 
selected jobs are presented in Table 3. 


PAY PROGRESSION 


With the establishment of stabilized 
wage brackets by Regional boards through- 
out the country, the problem of pay pro- 
gression within wage brackets is arising 
frequently. It involves the question of 
whether in-range pay advancement shall 
be accomplished through automatic pro- 
gression according to length of service or 
whether merit shall be the sole basis for 
advancement. The National War Labor 
Board has dealt with it in several cases 
and thus far has not established any hard- 
and-fast policy. 

In the West Coast Airframe cases, WLB 


Chairman Davis wrote as follows: 


“A great deal has been said in argument 
before the Board about merit increases as com- 
pared with automatic increases. It is un- 
doubtedly true that an unregulated merit in- 
crease system may become discriminatory 
and a source of justified dissatisfaction. On 
the other hand, it is our conviction that the 
propriety of an automatic increase plan de- 
pends a great deal upon the particular circum- 
stances of the industry in which it is applied, 
and particularly upon the extent to which jobs 
in that industry are clearly defined and are 
paid for at wage rates reasonably related to 
one another... ” 


In the Roller Bearing Company of 
America case the board approved, without 
an opinion, an arbitration award ‘ordering 
the company to negotiate production 
standards governing merit increases with- 
in an automatic system. The effect of the 
order is that the receipt of an increase by 
a worker is conditioned upon merit. 

In the Eclipse Fuel Engineering Com- 
pany case the board ordered an automatic 
increase of 21% cents an hour every thirty 
days for the first ninety days of employ- 
ment, starting with a hiring rate of 50 
cents an hour. 

The Detroit Tool and Die Commission 
has had experience with progression within 
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rate ranges. In its first annual report 
submitted to the National Board on De- 
cember 31, 1948, there is the following 
statement: 


“Another policy established by the Commis- 
sion is that there must always be a merit range 
of 20 or 25 cents between minima to maxima 
rates for tool and die job classifications. Not 
only has the commission refused to approve a 
proposed plan for automatic increases from 
minima to maxima rates, but it has also refused 
to approve increases in maxima rates up to the 
legal limit unless automatic increase provi- 
sions, already in effect, were immediately 
abandoned.” 


The directive of the New York Regional 
board dated February 21 relating to rate 
ranges for tool and die makers at the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York, includes a significant state- 
ment on pay progression, in the concur- 
ring opinion of labor members. Follow- 
ing is an excerpt: 


“The issue stands thus clearly defined not as 
to whether the Board has the right to order 
automatic progressions in rate ranges—it has 
this right without question; but as to the 
manner or form that progressions should take. 
This is further borne out by General Order 31 
which provided three alternatives: continua- 
tion of past practice without further Board 
approval; presentation to the Board for ap- 
proval of a definite plan; or finally, giving the 
workers pure merit increases averaging no 
more than 5¢ on a plant-wide basis during a 
twelve month period. 

“Thus, the two basic alternatives confront- 
ing the Board are progression by merit system 
or progression by length of service. The 
legitimacy of progression per se cannot be 
questioned. 

“But these alternatives pose sharp differ- 
ences with respect to the fundamental right of 
the collective bargaining agent. Without a 
definite clause in the contract guaranteeing 
workers in rate-range shops a plan of length 
of service advances from their sub-minimum 
rate to their maximum (which in all cases falls 
below the weighted average for their job in 
their community), the workers are at the 
mercy of employer merit awards. 

“But merit increases by employers negate 
the fundamental collective bargaining right of 
labor as guaranteed under the Wagner Act— 
the right to participate in the determination 
of the employee’s wage. 

“And finally, the use of merit increases is a 
major reason for continued grievances and un- 
rest in the shops—while a major obligation 
and function of the War Labor Board is to help 
eliminate the causes for clashes between man- 
agement and labor to guarantee uninterrupted 
and capacity production and to facilitate the 
effective prosecution of the war. 

“These, then are the factors underlying 
labor’s approach to the question of in-range 
progressions in this Region. These tests are 
met only when the Board attaches to its rate 
ranges a system of automatic periodic ad- 
vancement from the minimum to the maxi- 
mum of the ranges.” 
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NAG UMENTIRECORDE 


Table 3: 


Weekly Stabilized Pay Ranges for Selected Office Occupations 


in Minneapolis-St. Paul Area 


Weekly Stabilized Range 


Job Classification 


a ee Se ee ee ee 


Payroll clerks, junior 
Stenographers, class / 
Stenographers, class B 


Metal-working 


$27. 00-$42 . 00 
20.00— 27.50 18.00-— 27.50 17. 00-— 24.00 
18.00- 27.50 18.00— 27.50 17,.00— 26.50 
18.00- 25.50 18.00-— 27.50 17.00— 24.00 
26.00— 33.00 28.00- 35.00 28.00-— 35.00 
18.00- 27.50 18.00- 27.50 17.00-— 26,50 
23.00-— 31.00 23.00— 31.00 24.00- 33,00 
18.00-— 27.50 18.00-— 27.50 17.00-— 26.50 


Manufacturing 
other than 
Metal Working 


$27 , 00-842 . 00 


Nonmanufacturing 


Industries Industries 


$31, 00-$44 00 


In spite of the strong stand taken by 
the labor members in the General Electric 
Company case, they agreed to an auto- 
matic advance to the midpoint of the par- 
ticular pay ranges rather than demand a 
complete progression to the maximum. 
The reason stated for their action was 
that the New York Regional board had 
not set up “rate ranges” for Schenectady 
but had accepted as going rates the ac- 
tual rates in the Schenectady plant of the 
company. 

The following hourly job rates and 
ranges were directed in this case: 


Classification Range Job Rate 
Tool and Die Makers 

A carat aha ae Se te $1.2814-$1.4414 $1.33 

15 x22 <Lasmanae ee one 1.114%- 1.28% 1.19% 


Coa hee oe 
1.44144- 1.5414 1.4914 


The Regional board directed that in 
each of the above classifications twelve 
months of service would entitle an em- 
ployee to the job rate and in the case of 
employees alrady receiving the job rate 
there should be a review at regular inter- 
vals, not to exceed six months. A dispute 
as to whether an employee whose rate is 
thus reviewed should receive a merit in- 
crease between the job rate and the top 
of the rate range for his classification is 
to be resolved through the established 
grievance procedure. 


HOLDING THE LINE 


The executive order known generally 
as the “hold-the line” order (No. 9328) 
was issued by President Roosevelt on 
April 8, 1943, for the avowed purpose of 
preventing “increases in wages, salaries, 
prices and profits, which, however justi- 
fiable if viewed apart from their effect 
upon the economy, tend to undermine the 
basis of stabilization.” Section 2 of the 
order stated, in effect, that no further pay 
increases were to be authorized by regular 
agencies except those allowable under the 
Little Steel formula and those related to 
promotions, reclassifications, merit in- 
creases and incentive wages, provided such 


> 


adjustments would not increase the level 
of production costs appreciably or furnish 
the basis either to increase prices or to 
resist otherwise justifiable reductions in 
prices. 

On April 7, 1944, a joint report in the 
form of a letter addressed to the President 
on the first anniversary of the hold-the- 
line order was signed by Fred M. Vinson, 
Director, Office of Economic Stabilization; 
Chester Bowles, Administrator, Office of 
Price Administration; Marvin Jones, Ad- 
ministrator, War Food Administration; 
and William H. Davis, chairman, Na- 
tional War Labor Board. This report seems 
to imply that so far as they are concerned 
the Little Steel formula will remain basic- 
ally unchanged. For example: 


“The nation’s basic wage structure has re- 
mained substantially unchanged during the 
period of wage stabilization. The level of basic 
factory wage rates has been raised less than 
14% cents an hour by actions of the War Labor 
Board. Wages have been stabilized. 

“While basic wage rates have been firmly 
held, average weekly earnings have moved up 
to new high ground. With the cost of living 
stable, these earnings have not been frittered 
away by rising prices. Stabilization has paid 
off on every hand—and in lasting rather than 
illusory benefits. 

“We must not jeopardize these gains by any 
change of policy or relaxation of effort in the 
critical months ahead. 

“The need for continued restraint and con- 
tinued cooperation with every phase of the 
stabilization program is evident. Obviously, 
too, we should cling to the policies and machin- 
ery which have served us so effectively 
thus far.” 


In an address delivered on April 19 at 
the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Fred M. Vinson, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, emphasized that as a general 
rule wages are not to rise above the levels 
prevailing in September, 1942. He sum- 
marized the exceptions to this general 
rule by pointing out that wage increases 
may be authorized: 


(1) To correct substandards of living 
(this usually means that wages below 


50 cents per hour can be brought up 
to 50 cents) . 


Within the 
(15%). 
(3) In the form of promotions, reclassi- 


fications, and merit increases if pro- 
duction costs are not increased. 


(2 Little 


— 


Steel formula 


(4) To the minimum sound and tested 
going rate of comparable labor in 
similar plants in a particular labor 
market area. 


(5) If the critical needs of war produc- 
tion make such an adjustment im- 
perative, to a point between the mini- 
mum and maximum going rate for 
comparable labor in similar plants 
in the labor market area. 


(6) Within interrelated job classifications 
to the minimum extent necessary for 
maintaining productive efficiency 
where other permissible adjustments 
have been made. 


ORDER NO. 34 


General Order No, 34 relating to the 
Department of Commerce was adopted by 
the National War Labor Board on March 
24. A special arrangement of its main 
provisions follows: 


34. Authority over pay.adjustments of em- 
ployees (nonstatutory basis) of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is delegated to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

A certificate initi ted by the Secretary of 
Commerce authorizing a pay adjustment will 
be accepted by the WLB as sufficient evidence 
of the propriety of the adjustment but will be 
subject to modification (nonretroactive) by 
the WLB. 


The certificate, together with four cop- 
ies, shall be filed with the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Division of the WLB. 

E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Fast Freight Handling 


In order to render assistance to the 
Office of Defense Transportation in its at- 
tempt to increase the number of avail- 
able freight cars without building new 
ones, a plan sponsored by the labor-man- 
agement committee has been set up by 
Merck and Company, Rahway, New Jer- 
sey, for getting cars out on the main track. 

By maintaining a chart of all arrivals 
of freight cars, causes of delays are tracked 
down to their source and the interested 
department head is asked to give reasons 
for the delay. 

Group spirit practically insures the re- 
turn of cars to the main track within 
twenty-four hours. 
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Earnings and Hours in Rayon Producing 
Industry 


ARNINGS and hours in the rayon- 

producing industry shown in the ac- 
companying tables replace the series for 
rayon and allied products formerly pub- 
lished by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. This change, giving complete 
coverage for the industry, was achieved 
by the use of data originally compiled by 
the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Only 
a relatively small number of workers are 
omitted through elimination of the allied 
products part of the industry. 

Through the new cooperative series data 
are made available which, since they are 
all-inclusive, are definitely representative 
of the industry. The Textile Economics 
Bureau has been compiling data on earn- 
ings and hours since July, 1948, and its ser- 
ies is the only complete one available for 
the industry. The extension of data back- 
ward from July, 1943, was based upon 
Tue CoNnFERENCE Boarn’s sample, includ- 
ing reports for allied products. 


METHODS AND SCOPE 


The averages shown for “all wage earn- 
ers” and for “all male” and “all female” 
workers are those prepared and published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau. They 
have been extrapolated back to January, 
1936, on the basis of the changes shown 
in the data compiled by companies re- 
porting to THe ConrereNce Boarp. To- 
tals for all male workers from January, 
1936, to March, 1944, were broken down 
into totals for common and unskilled and 
semi-skilled and skilled workers on the 
basis of the Board’s compilation of sepa- 
rate data for these two groups. In sub- 
sequent months, the same general tech- 
niques will be employed. 


HOURLY RATES AND EARNINGS 


Average hourly earnings of all wage 
earners in the rayon-producing industry 
rose to a new peak level of $.894 in March, 
1944. This new level represented a rise 
of 81.3% since January, 1936, the first 
month shown in the tabulations. Since 
in the same period the number of hours 
worked in one week was increased only 
2.5 hours, or 6.3%, the principal contribu- 
tory factors in the rise were not increased 
premium overtime payments but wage- 
rate increases and shift differentials. 

In the year 1937, workers in the indus- 
try received wage-rate advances which 
averaged from 10% to 15%. Further in- 
creases in 1939 and 1940 raised the aver- 


age wage rates approximately 5.0% more, 
and hourly earnings reached $.687 in Janu- 


May, 1944 


ary, 1941, or 39.4% more than the Janu- 
ary, 1936, average. 

The change in hourly earnings was so 
much greater than the 20.0% increase in 
wages rates in this period because the 
more highly paid semi-skilled and skilled 
workers who had comprised only 73.0% of 


TABLE 1: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN RAYON PRODUCING, 1936-1944 
Source: Natronat InpusrriAL CONFERENCE Boarp, 1936-June, 1943; Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc., July, 1943—March, 1944 

All Wage Earners All Male Femate 
| 
Pened eg es “Ackead wrens 
: sarhom | ACkUaL (fs @ . ' Actua e 7 > f 
"| Bistrly | Weck [Hours per|flours per| ‘Hourly. | Weekly [Hours er] “Hourly | Weekly (Hours per 
Earnings | Earnings | Veek per|Week per) Rarnings | Earnings Week per| Parnings | Earnings | Veex Per 
Wage Wage Wage Wage 
| Earner | Earner! Earner Earner 
1936 | 
January. .... 493 |$19.47 39.5 $.540 |$22.14 41.0 | $.402 |$14.79 36.8 
February. ... .496 | 19.49 39.3 . 541 | 22.02 40.7 406 | 14.98 36.9 
March....... 494 | 19.02 38.5 .540 | 21.38 39.6 406 | 15.10 372 
April 501 | 19.64 39.2 548 | 22.19 40.5 409 | 15.17 Lay fee! 
LC Aiecnies SIT | 19.67 38.5 560 | 22.12 39.5 412 | 15.33 bY eh 
JUNE Es ee 506 | 19.93 38.0 554 | 21.72 39.2 412 | 15.00 36.4 
Julys: 2. «oh 509 | 19.95 39.2 558 | 22.43 40.2 409 | 15.58 SS 
August. ........ 510 | 19.23 Sie e 558 | 21.65 38.8 410 | 14.97 36.5 
September. . 518 | 20.51 39.6 565-23 44 40.9 418 | 15.59 Pt a 
Qctober..... 520 | 19.97 88.4 .569 | 22.65 39.8 414 | 14.96 36.0 
November. . . 535 | 20.97 39.2 .587 | 23.83 40.6 492 | 15.49 SORT, 
December. .. 562 | 29.54 40.1 615 | 25.52 41.5 444 | 16.65 37:5 
Average. ..| $.513 |$19.97 | 38.9 $.561 |$22.56 | 40.2 | $.414 |815.30 | 37.0 
1937 
January. .... $.574 [$22.44 39.1 40.0 | $.628 |$25.37 40.4 | $.459 |$16.88 37.0 
February. . .574 | 22.90 39.9 40.0 .624 | 25.71 41.2 462 | 17.37 37.6 
March....... .584 | 23.36 40.0 40.0 .633 | 26.27 41.5 470 | 17.44 37.1 
April 624 | 24.89 39.4 40.0 .682 | 27.69 40.6 496 | 18.65 37.6 
Mays eases 629 | 24.47 38.9 40.0 -685 | 27.47 40.1 506 | 18.72 37.0 
dane. 25..dc ke .623 | 24.73 39.7 39.9 .680 | 27.81 40.9 496 | 18.70 Sf Aa | 
Jolyen sf a.2 629 | 24.97 39.7 39.9 .686 | 28.06 40.9 505 | 19.14 37.9 
August...... 628 | 24.43 38.9 40.0 683 | 27.32 40.0 508 | 19.30 37.4 
September...| .631 | 24.55 | 38.9] 40.0 .685 | 27.54 | 40.2 509 | 18.68 | 36.7 
October. .... 629 | 24.15 38 + 40.0 .684 | 27.09 39.6 .509 | 18.63 36.6 
November...] .681 | 23.03 $6.5 40.0 -687 | 25.83 37.6 101 V6.65 34.6 
Decemher...} .637 | 21.79 $4.2 40.0 .693 | 24.53 35.4 .509 | 19.24 31.9 
Average. ..| $.616 [323.78 | 38.6 | 40.0 | 8.671 [$96.72 | 39.9 | $.405 [$18.10 | 36.6 
1938 
January. .... 8.638 {$21.69 | 34.0] 40.0 | 8.691 |824.82 | 35.2 | $.512 )816.33 | 32.0 
February....| .635 | 21.91 34.5 40.0 .689 | 24.45 Ss 010 | 15.78 32.9 
March....... sO5D |) 22.%5 So05 40.0 .689 | 25.42 33.9 Sy He ae AES SY 33.8 
Aprice so .685 | 22.48 35.4 40.0 .689 | 25.08 36.4 SH MATE 33.8 
Mayerson: -6S7- |. 22-87 35.9 39.4 .688 | 25.66 3728 511.) 26.76 32.8 
BI: ee aie .6385 | 23.88 37.6 39.4 -690 | 26.84 $8.9 . 506 7.38 33.5 
JULY ee .684 | 23.52 87-1 39.5 .685 ] 26.34 38.4 O07 | 27-59 +.9 
August ok awe 621 | 24.96 40.2 39.5 .673 | 27.86 41.4 504 | 19.49 33.5 
September... 621 | 24.78 39.9 39.5 .673 | 27.59 41.0 SOUT f iSoF 33.6 
Octoher ee G14 £95 $9.5 40.0 .665 | 26.93 40.5 .503, | 19.15 35.3 
Novemher.,.} .G24 24.49 | 39.1 40.0 .674 | 27.30 40.5 .608 | 18.58 35.6 
December. .. 627 24 0s 38.4 40.0 .680 | 26.93 89.6 .506 | 18.57 35.7 
Average. ..| $.630 [$23.46 | 37.8 | 39.8 | $.682 [$26.23 | 38.5 | $.508 |$17.00 | Sa.4- 
1939 
January..... $.621 |$24.41 | 39.38 | 40.0 | $.674 |$27.23 | 40.4 | $.500 1818.95 37.9 
February....| .621 | 24.59 | 39.6] 40.0 .672 | 27.35 | 40.7 .503 | 19.32 | 38.4 
March ee ese .623 | 24.48 | 39.3] 40.0 .673 | 27.26 | 40.5 .505 | 18.99 | 37.6 
Apri es. 2 ~622/-24.18' ) 38.85 4020 .674 | 26.838 | 39.8 .504 | 18.80) 37.3 
NESe eae .629 | 24.78 | 39.4] 40.0 .678 | 27.46 | 40.5 .505 | 18-93 | 37.6 
JUNE cate: abe -682 | 24.77 | 39.2] 40.0 -631 | 27.88 | 40.2 .512 | 19.46 | 38.0 
aly ico ceext .631 | 24.74 | 39.2] 40.0 .681 | 27.38 | 40.2 .508 | 19.31% 38.4 
August...... .625 | 24.58 | 39.3] 40.0 675 | 27.27 |. 40.4 503 | 19.4 37.8 
September... -633 | 24.50 | 38.7 |. 40.0 .683 | 27.12 | 39.7 TAI pee Pea be |G Ys 
October a ae -640 | 25.02 | 39.1] 40.0 .689 | 27.77 | 40.3 516 | 19.35 | 37.5 
November...} .670 | 26.47 | 39.5 | 40.0 .720 | 29.18 | 40.5 -544 | 20.78 | 338.1 
December. . .675 | 26.26 | 88.9] 40.0 -727 | 29.08 | 40.0 __-542, 20.27 | 37.4 
Average. . .| 3.635 1824.89 | 99.2 | 40.0 | $.686 1827.61 | 40.3, RIE ee 38 | 37.8 


1Source: Tas ConFerence Boanp throughout. 
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MANAGEMENT RECORD 


TABLE 1: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN RAYON PRODUCING, 1936-1944. 
(Continued) 
All Wage Earners All Male Female 
é Average | Average Average era 
Period Average | Average Actual | Nominal Average | Average Actual Average | Average nea 
Hourly | Weekly |Hours per|Hours per| “Hourly Weekly Hours per! “Hourly | Weekly |Hours per 
Earnings | Earnings |‘Veek per|Week per Earnings | Earnings |Week per] Parnings | Earnir ys | Week per 
Wage | Wage Wage ge) Sens | Wage 
Earner | Earner! Earner Earner 
1940 
January..... 3.670 |$26.53 39.6 40.0 | $.720 |$29. 45 40.9 | $.541 |$20.23 37.4 
February .671 | 26.10 38.9 40.0 .723 | 28.99 40.1 .541 | 19.96 36.9 
March BS ee 672 | 26.07 38.8 40.0 F125, |, 20.0% 40.0 .542 | 19.89 36..7 
April. . 678 | 26.78 39.5 40.0 .728 | 29.63 40.7 .558 | 20.81 37.8 
Maye. to: 677 | 26.74 39.5 40.0 .729 | 29.67 40.7 .553 | 20.74 37.5 
June. .680 | 27.34 40.2 40.0 .783 | 30.20 41.2 .560 | 21.84 39.0 
At ee ee .680 | 27.81 40.9 40.0 .733 | 30.86 42.1 .659 | 21.75 38.9 
August on .675 | 26.60 39.4 40.0 .726 | 29.40 40.5 554 | 20.83 37.6 
Septemher.. . .680 | 26.59 39.1 40.0 .780 | 29.42 40.3 .568 | 21.19 37.8 
October , .675 | 26.93 39.9 40.0 123 || 29.72 41.1 .655 | 20.92 37.7 
November. . . .692 | 26.92 38.9 40.0 744 | 29.83 40.1 .566, | 21.17 37.4 
December. . 713: | 27.81 39.0 40.0 .765 | 30.83 40.3 .078 | 21.21 36.7 
Average. ..| 8.680 |8$26.85 39.5 40.0 | $.731 |$29.74 40.7 | $.556 |$20.88 37.5 
1941 
January. .... $.687 |$27.34 39.8 40.0 | $.738 |$30.04 40.7 | $.555 |$21.42 38.6 
February. ... .687 | 27.48 40.0 40.0 -736 | 30.10 40.9 .558 | 21.48 38.5 
Aharon. sis a. .682 | 27.01 39.6 40.0 .732_1 29.79 40.7 .550 | 20.90 38.0 
April. 108. | 27.75 39.2 40.0 .761 | 30.67 40.3 .559 | 20.24 36.2 
1 Ei on ee Riz A le SS) 39.4 40.0 Poa oles | 40.5 570 | 20.86 36.6 
JUNC cs cae -719 | 28.40 39.5 40.0 Cietegs et oy EG 40.5 .666. | 21.11 37.3 
SL Yin sexs 724 | 29.61 40.9 40.0 .780 | 32.60 41.8 .570 | 22.46 39.4 
AMOUSC Sa. 725 | 29.07 40.1 40.0 .780 | 32.06 41.1 .568 | 21.36 37.6 
September. . 463.) 29:74 39.5 40.0 .814 | 32.89 40.4 .584 | 21.84 37.4 
October. .... 759 | 29.83 39.3 40.0 .821 | 33.09 40.3 .586 | 21.62 36.9 
November. . . S7iha!| $0.30 39.3 40.0 831 | 33.57 40.4 .604 | 22.05 36.5 
December... 776 | 30.34 39.1 40.0 .833 | 33.49 40.2 [Ole eel 36.1 
Average. ..| $.726 |$28.77 39.6 40.0 | $.781 |831.74 40.7 | 8.574 |$21.46 37.4 
1942 
January $.783 |$30.85 39.4 40.0 | $.844 |$34.01 40.3 | 8.617 |$22.58 36.6 
February .800 | 31.69 39.5 40.0 .865 | 34.95 40.4 624 | 22.96 36.8 
March= 2... .798 | 31.28 39.2 40.0 -865 | 34.77 40.2 S618 aie22257, 36.2 
Anrhe S-a-,: .797 | 31.40 39.4 40.0 .865 | 34.86 40.3 .623 | 22.86 36.7 
Mavyies S95: .797 | 31.48 39.5 40.0 .868 | 34.98 40.3 .618 | 22.99 37.2 
Sunes. = 22: -793 | 31.16 39.3 40.0 .865 | 34.77 40.2 614 | 22.53 SO = 
JSulysae ee a2 .802 | 31.44 39.2 40.0} -.875 | 35.32 40.4 .618 | 22.25 36.0 
August...... .811 | 32.03 39.5 40.0 .889 | 36.02 40.5 .623 | 22.80 36.6 
September... 824 | 32.71 39.7 40.0 .902 | 36.44 40.4 .640 | 24.00 37.5 
October ..... .820 | 32.96 40.2 41.6 .897 | 37.00 41.2 .639 | 23.83 hf fs} 
November... 825 | 33.17 40.2 41.6 .904 | 37.45 41.4 .634 | 23.46 37.0 
December... .835_| 33.82 40.5 41.6 .915 | 38.10 41.6 645 | 24.06 87.3 
Average. ..| 3.807 |$31.99 39.6 40.4 | $.880 |$35.72 40.6 | $.626 |$23.06 36.8 
1943 : 
January..... $.841 |$33.98 40.4 41.6 | $.921 |838.05 41.3 | $.656 |$24.60 37.5 
February. .851 | 34.64 40.7 41.6 .936 | 39.09 41.8 661 | 24.79 37.5 
March....... 849 | 34.64 40.8 41.9 .933 | 39.19 42.0 .664 | 25.50 38.4 
April .852 | 34.93 41.0 42.1 .942 | 39.75 42.2 .658 | 25.27 384 
bE ae ape .863 | 35.99 41.7 42.9 .959 | 41.05 42.8 .661 |. 25.85 39.1 
June oe ..869 | 36.58 42.1 44.9 .967 | 41.97 43.4 .668 | 26.25 39.3 
SUNY aes oe tees .871 | 37.05 42.5 45 4 .970 | 42.58 43.9 .665 | 26.58 40.0 
August...... 877 | 36.80 41.9 46.1 .971 | 41.99 43.2 .687 | 27.18 39.6 
September. Shc 882 | 36.83 41.7 46.2 .978 | 42.48 A3 4 .685 | 26.56 38.7 
October. .... .883 | 36.98 41.9 46.2 .980 | 42.59 43.5 .689 | 26.91 39.0 
November...| .882 | 37.08 42.0 46.2 .977 | 42.87 | 43.9 .695 | 26.97 38. 8 
December... .893 | 36.96 41.4 46.1 .992 | 43.28 43.6 __ 692 - 25.92 37.5 
Average. . -| $.868 [$36.04 41.5 44.3 ; 3.961 [$41.24 42.9 = SB: 26°. 03 38.7 
noe | $36. 94 41.6 46.1 | $.992 [$42.89 43.2 | $.688 |$26.72 38.9 
anwary. .... 8.887 |$36. ‘ 5 $.992 [p42 . o.2 é 26. : 
a a .888 | 37.30 42.0 46.1 .993 | 43.36 43.7 .688 | 26.94 39.2 
March..... ~ 894 | 37.59 42 0 46.1 | 1.000 | 43.69 43.7 694 | 27.23 39.2 


1Source: The Conference Board throughout. 


all workers in January, 1936, now account- 
ed for more than 80% of all workers. — 

Between January, 1941, and March, 
1944, wage-rate increases totaling about 


- 


20% more were granted in several cases 
and shift differentials introduced. In 


"this period, the effect of larger overtime 


premium payments offset the effect of re- 
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duced skilled male employment, which, 
when combined with higher basic wage 
rates, caused hourly earnings to advance 
30.1%. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Weekly earnings of all wage earners in 
the rayon-producing industry averaged 
$37.59 in March, 1944, which was a new 
high level. Although the number of 
working hours for one week was 42.0, or 
more than the average had been in any 
month before May, 1943, this level was 
exceeded in both June and July, 1943, and 
was equaled in November, 1943, and Feb- 
ruary, 1944. Therefore, the higher hourly 
earnings were chiefly responsible for new 
peak levels of weekly earnings. 

While the actual rise in the number of 
hours worked was only 2.5 hours, or 6.3%, 
since January, 1936, hours had fallen off 
considerably during the recession in the 
early part of 1938, but rose in the latter 
part of that year to the levels which had 
prevailed before the recession. Since op- 
erations in this industry are continuous, 
working hours do not show so great a vari- 
ation as do those in some other industries, 
Increased production is indicated through 
rises in employment rather than in work- 
ing hours. A major cause of month-to- 
month changes in the length of the work 
week is absenteeism. However, in every 
month since October, 1942, an average 
of more than forty hours has been 
worked and in every month since April, 
1943, the work week has averaged more 
than forty-one hours. 

Although weekly earnings follow rather 
closely the upward trend of hourly earn- 
ings, they vary from month to month 
along with changes in weekly working 
hours. From January, 1936, to March, 
1944, the net gain in weekly earnings has 
been 93.1%, with 40.4%, or the larger 
part of it, occurring between January, 
1936, and January, 1941. The rise in the 
average for all wage earners was smaller 
after January, 1941, because lower-paid 
female and unskilled male workers, who 
had comprised between 20% and 27% of 
all workers in the earlier period, were in- 
creasing in number and by March, 1944, 
amounted to 44.4% of all workers. 

The changes in the earnings and hours 
of female and male workers separately 
were similar to those of all wage earners 
combined. In each instance, the over-all 
advances in earnings and hours of male 
workers exceeded those of all wage earners 
and the increases for the female group 
were lower than the average. The seem- 
ing discrepancy of larger percentage in- 
creases in both hourly and weekly earn- 
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TABLE 2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE RAYON PRODUCING INDUSTRY, 1936-1944, MALE, BY SKILL 
Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp, 1936-March, 1944; Calculated from Textile Economics Bureau, Data for “All Male,” July, 1943—March, 1944 
Unskilled Skilled and Semi-Skilled Unskilled Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
Avera Nee ue Bee. eee 
i = rane - Actua erlo: y 7, ctua Av 
Perit | azn | Arete cue per) Ata? | APSEES [ones fusca | NSM ese Hove | Nest [ows pe 
Earnings | Earnings Nec Per) Earnings | Earnings Vea Ben Earnings | Earnings ibaa Earnings | Earnings peas 
Barres Warnes Earner Earner 
1936 1940 
January..........-++| $.358 |$14.52 40.6 | $.549 |$22.52 41.0 January.............| 8.474 |$19.41 40.9 | $.732 |$29.95 40.9 
Bebruaryo crime tii 364 | 14.67 40.3 .550 | 22.40 40.7 MKC opbiTaiAeeraco Doo ced « 480 | 19.08 39.8 735 | 29.49.) 40.1 
March®o cease as .863 | 13.91 88.3 549 | 21.78 39.7 Marchi oh aocvauionens .478 | 19.39 40.6 736 | 29.41 40.0 
April ix cevisters oieietere: .363 | 14,25 39.2 557 | 22.62 40.6 April .474 | 19.08 40.3 741 | 30.17 40.7 
WEN a7 ogo ago daa moor .370 | 14.66 39.6 570: | 22.52 39.5 Maver era eae. 473 | 19.18 40.5 742 | 30.20 40.7 
AtvitHho ot creat ome de .3873 | 14.07 SHhce 563" |" 22.18 39.3 Jim Ovectexttncc eerie 475 | 19.50 41.0 746 | 30.73 41.2 
dA hi eriniser eis pdbisan .378 | 15.26 40.4 568 | 22.82 40.2 JV cyetpenenoesiaccyeeeteus ies 472 | 19.06 40.4 745 | 31.45 42,2 
Augustandec te esa .379 | 14.73 38.9 568 | 22.02 38.8 ATI SUS gee ier ere ered .473 | 19.03 40 .2 738 | 29.91 40.5 
September........... .384 | 15.02 39.1 574 | 23.54 41.0 Septeni bers metran .469 | 18.69 39.9 743 | 29.95 40.3 
Octoherwasecs sans .381 | 15.82 41.6 580 | 23.02 39.7 October ine dee tees .468 | 19.16 41.0 736 | 30.25 41.1 
November........... .395 | 15.94 40.3 597 | 24.26 40.6 November...........| .478 | 19.09 39.9 757 | 30.38 40.1 
December.: seen 417 | 17.48 41.9 626 | 25.97 41.5 Decemberigecc.sccience 496 | 19.84 40.0 A 3 eS) 40.3 
IAVET ARC! crere fre $.377 |$15.03 39.8 | $.571 |$22.97 40.2 ANEPARCs ea 1 aera $.476 |$19.21 40.4 | 8.744 |$30.27 40.7 
1937 1941 
(Eins Sooo eee aere $.415 |$16.97 40.9 | $.640 |$25.84 40.4 AP iEIAy ab op oboont $.499 |$20.03 40.1 | $.750 |$30.56 40.7 
IRebriary see serd cde oe .408 | 16.58 40.6 636 | 26.23 41.2 February .497 | 19.90 40.0 749 | 30.66 40.9 
INFarch Seen nine asl = aerate |. Three Akers 40.2 644 | 26.79 41.6 March. Wises .492 | 20.00 40.6 745 | 30.34 40.7 
April 456 | 18.48 40.5 694 | 28.20 40.6 ADI Ua ee eta sarees tains 504 | 20.44 40.6 787 | 31.71 40.3 
May 459 | 18.20 39.7 697 | 27.98 40.1 May 522 | 20.08 38.5 794 | 32.30 40.7 
PUNO Eo ncccicas esasi 450 | 18.19 40.4 693 | 28.35 40.9 SUNG: ce eleeee cy eee 502 | 19.74 39.4 803 | 32.64 40.6 
A i ior cpa teiticaie tc 455 | 18.54 40.8 699 | 28.58 40.9 July. ccovisgeasctei ont .514 | 20.55 40.0 806 | 33.86 42.0 
August. cade os .463 | 18.39 39.7 695 | 27.80 40.0 Augustateears fue nea .504 | 19.79 39.3 807 | 33.32 41.3 
September...........| .458 | 18.53 40.4 698 | 28.04 40.2 September. ...,.1...- .533 | 21.43 40.2 842 | 34.04 40.4 
October serene .455 | 18.09 39.7 697 | 27.58 39.6 Octobersnc cuits .528 | 20.92 39.6 858 | 34.65 40.4 
Noveniberan dark. c2- .450 | 17.26 | 38.3 700 | 26.28 | 37.6 November...........| .561 | 22.27 | 39.7 865 | 35.03 | 40.5 
December..........- .463 | 17.61 38.1 705 | 24.88 | 35.3 December. <.j65. 000+ .559 | 22.31 39.9 868 | 34.93 40.2 
Average.........4. $.447 |$17.83 | 39.9 | 8.683 |827.21 | 39.9 Average..........- $.518 820.62 | 39.8 | 8.806 |$82.84 | 40.7 
1938 1942 
(initia sai 4 daca cae $.464 |$16.28 | 35.1 | 8.702 |$24.73 | 35.2 APU ncimeeat omic e $.608 |$23.88 | 39.3 | $.875 |$35.38 | 40.4 
February.........--- 456 | 15.12 | 33.2] .700| 24.95 | 35.6 || February 612 | 24.13 | 39.4] .899 | 36.45] 40.5 
ees ei cinch: « 458 | 16.02 | 35.0| .701 | 25.92 | 37.0 || March.............. 617 | 24.27 | 39.4] .897 | 36.15 | 40.3 
April 456 | 15.62 | 34.3| .701 | 25.59 | 36.5 || April 611 | 24.13 | 39.5| .898| 36.27] 40.4 
Nay eerstciets trey crois oho 35 453 | 15.61 34.4 700 | 26.22 37.5 IMB Vee ctteceane tageuctehen es 613 | 24.08 39.3 901 | 36.45 40.4 
GUMERE ante tare cs © 451 | 16.13 35.8 702 | 27.45 39.1 June 615 | 23.72 38.6 897 | 36.26 40.4 
Ah & one ane noone PAS LE Tle: 38.0 698 | 26.82 38.4 Julys cme ee ons .679 | 26.02 38.3 905 | 36.82 40.7 
AM BUS be noc ler sis susie ove .437 | 17.63 40.3 685 | 28.41 41.5 AU PUSE.teesceigsne ieee: .683 | 25.83 37.8 922 | 37.81 41.0 
September...........| .437 | 17°34 39.7 685 | 28.14 41.1 September...........| .700 | 27.16 38.8 934 | 38.00 40.7 
Octoberies sce. ease -A4L | 17.55 39.8 677 | 27.42 40.5 October hase one .690 | 26.90 39.0 930 | 38.70 41.6 
November.......0... -441 | 17.46 | 39.6 686 | 27.82 | 40.5 November........... .714 | 28.58 | 40.0 .934 | 38.92 | 41.7 
December........... 445 | 17.99 40.4 693 | 27.40 39.6 December........... -719 | 28.90 40.2 945 | 39.54 41.9 
Average........... $.449 |$16.66 | 37.1 | $.694 |$26.74 | 38.5 Average........... $.655 $25.63 | 39.1 | $.911 [$37.23 | 40.8. 
j 1939 1943 
anuary.............| $.440 $17.19 | 39.1 | $.686 |$27.74 | 40.5 Januaryceny ey eee 732 |$28. 
February............ 446 | 17.79 | 39.9] .683 | 27.82] 40.7 || February............ s ce on et es re 
Match sccm ccdd. tb 442 | 17.67] 39.9| .684] 97.71 | 40.5 || March.............. 748 | 30.36 | 40.6] .958| 40.44 | 42.2 
Apri hr .452 | 18.13 | 40.2] .685 | 27.25 | 39.8 || April 750 | 30.45 | 40.6| .966| 40.96| 42.4 
Mayen. oe, ote 446 | 17.99] 40.3] .690| 27.95| 40.5 || May................ 754 | 30.77 | 40.8| .984 | 42.37] 43.1 
JUHE IR ltah caer 445 | 17.38 39.0 693 | 27.92 40.3 JUNES eee ee teas 769 | 31.97 41.6 993 43.33 43.6 
JUlVen seater wine 444 | 17.53 39.5 .694 | 27.93 40.2 July see ce eee . 763 | 32.73 42.9 998 43.95 44.0 
a eee 448 | 18.32} 40.9] .687| 27.76 | 40.4 || August.............. .770 | $2.36 | 42.0| .999 | 43.36 | 43.4 
September........... .449 | 18.02 | 40.1 | .695 | 27.59 | 39.7 || September........... .771 | 32.82 | 42.61 1.005 | 43.77 | 43.5 
October............. 457 | 18.35 | 40.2| .701 | 28.96 | 40.8 || October............. 777 | 31.79 | 40.9 | 1.006 | 44.06 | 43.8 
November........... 468 | 18.64 | 39.8] .783|29.70| 40.5 || November........... 763 | 32.92 | 43.2] 1.005 | 44.20] 44.0 
December........... 476 | 19.48] 41.0] .740| 29.57] 40.0 || December........... 775 | 33.35 | 43.0 | 1.021 | 44.59 | 43.7 
Average........... $.451 |$18.04 | 40.0 | $.698 |$28.10 | 40.3 Average........... 8.759 |$31.46 | 41.4 | 8.987 |$42.58 | 43.1_ 
1944 
ANUSTY ohne ae ree $.771 1$32.55 42.2 181.020 |$44. 24 43.4 
Bebruaryance-n. vee .781 | 33.49 42.9 | 1.021 | 44.68 43.8 
: Miarclivetecnctce en .792 | 33.95 42.9 | 1.027 | 44.98 43.8 


ings of the unskilled and skilled male skilled and 95.3% for skilled male workers to 11.6% for unskilled and 88.4% for 
groups, than in the earnings for all male in January, 1936, changed to composites skilled male workers. 
workers can be accounted for by employ- of 4.9% for unskilled and 95.1% for skill- 


ment shifts. Composites of 4.7% for un- ed in January, 1941, and by March, 1944, Erane-B AUN 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


TRIKES begun in March, 1944, to- 

taled 360, according to preliminary 
estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

This was a rise of 9% over the month 
before and an increase of 45% over March, 
1943. A gradual growth in strikes has 
been evidenced since September, 1943, 
when the total number was 245. The num- 
ber of workers involved was 115,000, the 
same as in the previous month but the 
number of man days idle declined from 
470,000 to 415,000. 


FOREMEN STRIKE 


The foremen’s strike which broke out 
at the Briggs Manufacturing Company’s 
Conner Avenue plant on April 27 gradu- 


ally spread to cover five additional Briggs 
plants, three plants of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company, and plants of the Murray 
Corporation of America, Packard Motor 
Car Company, and Aeronautical Products. 

The strike is being conducted by the 
Foremen’s Association of America, which 
is striving for recognition of its organiza- 
tion. Its leaders maintain that govern- 
ment agencies refuse to accord foremen 
any avenue for negotiation of their griev- 
ances. The only ruling resulting from the 
case so far is one made on May 8 by the 
National Labor Relations Board to the 
effect that supervisory employees may not 
be discharged or discriminated against for 
membership in a foremen’s union. How- 
ever, the board upheld its prior decision 
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which denied recognition of unions of su- 
pervisors. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Nationwide interest has developed in 
the Montgomery Ward & Company dis- 
pute. On November 16, the company 
questioned whether the United Mail Order, 
Warehouse, and Retail Employees’ Union 
(CIO) was still representative of the ma- 
jority of its workers. It declined to re- 
new the union contract, which expired 
December 7, since it disliked the member- 
ship-maintenance clause contained in it. A 
vote had not yet been taken to determine 
if the CIO union was still the representa- 
tive bargaining agency for the employees. 

When the company refused on April 12 
to obey a directive of the War Labor 
Board that recognition be given the union, 
1,000 employees struck and set up picket 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations 


Manufacturing 


Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
= Beginning in Period Bred: Separations? 
Man Days | (1935-1939 
sae en = 100) c Accessions? 
Workers Period Miscella- 
Number Involved | (Thousand) Total Quits‘ neous! Discharges5| Layoffs® 
(Thousand) 
NOSORS CR Se ee oe Gas ene ss 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
| LES 9 eget ce ai Soc ae RR NRE oe 810 342 6,893 T4 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 36.59 
WSS 2. gas # eamstheds SER aie whanare, sts She 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
POSSE. See Ses. Seta. 5 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45 38 10.66 2.49 $2.23 65.20 
NOS ee ee sian oo es cen cee cas 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
LOS Sie ace eas iow tei eteiaie eas 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
LOSE. G.4e5. SOO Hs Ss eS Ss 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
ROS Meet tease ema tre eye os 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 S3ek) 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
MSGS cerns cr earrciate ais cP dciape teusssie eis 2,772 688 9,148 87 49 22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
LOS 8 et. cri wincratennj-dicis uteieus, «03 2,613 1,171 17,812 109 37.71 9.52 152 26.67 48.85 
OE Di aharee lel is ia ah pets os CR 2,508 577 6,701 126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25 .89 52.72 
OS ieee sieges oie senate te 4,288 2,363 23,048 168 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
NEPAD Peer ean a e tenet cars-chepeie cer ERS 2,968 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12 foie 91.62 
(hls be tigen Bit Aen are p7r3,728 p3,300  |pr13,429 258 86.86 62.11 10.56 yf te aO7 89.64 
a CS Rene Cerio: 195 90 450 249 TAL 4.45 1.40 52 74 8.28 
Fa hee Ribelin', «cnet. 7200 r40 7120 248 7.04 4.65 1.35 50 54 7.87 
LY BS ils op Seacherce Sea Re ee 7248 r74 r179 251 7.69 5.36 1.24 57 52 8.32 
i Er ot aaae oe iS Bae Pe Se 395 225 675 255 7.54 5.41 .96 53 64 7A 
Mayet rae tens > <= 395 650 1,500 258 6.57 4.81 76 .55 45 7.18 
SiMe ee ae eee ees 425 975 4,750 259 7.07 5.20 16 61 .50 8.40 
Tittvae acer ea ee ecialee 375 118 690 260 7.56 5.61 nihil .68 .50 7.83 
We CSTigts NOR OG ey ie ones 6 eae 335 105 355 264 8.18 6.30 yh) 67 46 7.62 
September sanascen-cise ss: =< Q45 67 195 267 8.16 6.29 a ihe .62 .53 7.73 
@etobercs, cork aes = oil c 290 215 975 969 7.02 5.19 .68 64 .51 keane 
November 22.80.20. ease 300 500 2,825 268 6.37 4.46 .59 .63 .69 6.62 
Decemberes .. a5 tee ee sins 325 241 715 258 6.55 4.38 .58 .60 .99 5.19 
aPanette — 330 110 625 258 76 . 66 ps.58 p.61 p.67 p.80 76.37 
ae aed Se String 330 115 470 7259 n.a n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.a 
Mare hint: cd eva terete ee p360 plld pals p258 n.d. n.a. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.a. 


Nore: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, Septem- 


386. 


ber, 1943, tes Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


United St 
2Federal Reserve annual production 


layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. 


of his desire to leave, but sometimes 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed 


data are ile a) 4 py fi Pay 3 
i i rmination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
eae on ransfers from one plant to another of the 
are not considered as accessions or separations. 
“art sage a igeniastion of employment, generally initiated by. the worker because 
his due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
for miscellaneous separations; 2. @., 
retirements on pensions, and similar 


5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 


prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 


4A | 


accessions or separations. 


H th, permanent disability, t 
sag een iS aiembee 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or corner oA ve 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations. D 'y 
——— 7 P 


n.a.Not available. 


ayoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 
rejudice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 
Bowater: a short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the 
payroll is not counted as a separation. oi 
7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as 


8Data on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with 
previously released data. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 


rRevised. 
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THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING APRIL! 


May, 1944 


Organization Affected 


Nien PE | Gee te 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
Neronauticall Products. LOG. ane «et ce srashetaclatenetene 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corporation. ...........+.- 
Aluminum Company of America............0.00055 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 
American Zinc Company of IIlinois............-5555 
Aviation Corporation 
Republic Aircraft Products Division.............. 
Republic Aircraft Products Division?.............. 
Bethlehem Steel Companyead.... esc neeekeec ees 
BethlchemssteclkCompanys,c ecient ble © waa 
Briggs Manufacturing Company!..............+-5-5 
Briggs Manufacturing Company®..............---55 
Briggs Manufacturing Company................+55- 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation®...............5. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation...............5+5 
Ghris-Grart “Corporationes: . woemsiecr > se deme ctr 
@hris-Graft: Garporation wasos es cs scloteitoees «sels 
Gheis-GraftuCorporationtcena: at..hieteawerieee.. artes 
Ghrveler Gorpornition eer medctemics a eee octets 
Ghnvclers@ornoration eee mer ces ace acres sm ee 
Chrysler Corporation—Detroit Tank Arsenal........ 
Chrysler Corporation—Detroit Tank Arsenal........ 
Chrysler Corporation—Detroit Tank Arsenal........ 
Continental Motors Corporation.................5: 
Gairtisssvonieit GUnpOriUOnaca cance .cite ate) een 
Detroit Coca Cola Bottling Company............... 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company....... 
Ford Motor Company—Highland Park plant........ 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company............60205 
General-\lotors-Corporation® 25 250g 2 eee 
Genera! Steel Castings Corporation®................ 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company.....,........... 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation...............55 
GulfcOilGorpori tion certmnen: tee vars oie 
Hudson=\iotor-Gar- Companys 28.20.20 con 
Hummer Manufacturing Company”................ 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation... ................. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation................. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation™............... 
Kelsey-Ifaves Wheel Company...................-. 
Kee yaGoua pany crncte seonctacn ons Pele osha Faget meh an Sea 
Pt LeL TOS ek OUNGTYs + ctr ont are ais Soe a < ereieaas 
A\Palronellus C3) Ac OMI PAN Vitis aid eres o acp eae ees sae 
Monsanto Chemical Company...........5.0...25%- 
Motor Products Corporation...................- fire 
Miotorabroducts Corporations, ccs nee wches ccs. ae a 
Motor Wheel Corporation, Plant No. 2.............. 
Motor Wheel Corporation, Plant No. 1.............. 
Murray Corporation of America.................05. 
Nationalvoiscult: Company. a5 gs cise eee ee 
National Supply Company—Spang, Chalfant, Inc... 
Ohio hinel GaseCompan yi a .c2-. Hrs aga. atnciee 5 
Packard Motor Car Company...................05: 
Parkes anis oe COMPAN a. vet SS Sew cise Peers 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company.... . 
Rawinel... Wiegand Company... 520i sconce ae 
United Rrass and Aluminum Company.............. 
United Brass and Aluminum Company.............. 


Miscellaneous 
Butler Motor Transit Company.................... 
Gomtirnick viverssaccse0 fees paso hve anche hee 
Webtrarestreet MallWaySicr. cwis age ciptscieyesmunnia sales 
Montgomery Ward & Company.................... 
Montgomery Ward & Company................-... 
Pzamlose Ar: GONG ge: Sar ascubtce mn. crs See teeta etal 
Radio musicians, Station WJJD. .. 00... keen nears 
Radio musicians, Station KSTP.................... 


HeassrGroniite€ orm panyires on nis yee cs. ¢ cna siplens G+ a saseeagie 
SERGE MUN LE CLIT ny erase Pataos chit tase a'r sy a bgeT Duke elon eaane 
Street Department employees...................005 
PROSTCHUSCEIVERS eet r,t ere cee sander oar 18 0D euaaiact 


Location 


Detroit, Mich. 
Brackenridge, Pa. 
Canonsburg, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fairmont City, Tl. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
3 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Holland, Mich. 
Algonac, Mich. 
Cadillac, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kearny, N. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 
MeckKees Rocks, Pa. 
Blint, Mich. 
Granite City, Mo. 
Akron, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Springfield, Il. 
Pascagoula, Miss. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plymouth, Mich. 
East St. Louis, Mo. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Monsanto, Jl. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Etna, Pa. 

Toledo, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Butler, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Il. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minn. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
New-York, N. Y. 
Bellevue, Pa. 
Flint, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 

6 


Date 
Ended 


4/10 
11 
20 


Number of 
Workers 


Affected 


59 
5,6006 
700 
500 
750 


1,200 
1,200 
11,000 
(2 
700 
2,500d 
1,300e 
350f 
2359 
n.d. 
601) 
125 
130 
130 
243k 
6357 
1,000 


1[ncomplete report based oa informa- 
tion appearing in the press. 

2Two plants affected. 

3Shipyard workers in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Hoboken, N. J 

4Workers in the tool, die, jig. and fix- 
tures divisioa of the Vernor Highway plant. 


5Outer Drive plant. 

6Edgar Thomson works. 

WJetferson Avenue plunt—entire marine 
motor department. 


8Buick division—tank plant. 
%Commonwealth plant. 
loT'ank-truck drivers. 


uForemen of Gratiot, axle, aircraft, and 
main pluats were affected. 


Subsidiary of Montgomery Ward & 
Company. 

BHazelwood by-products coke plant. 

“Shipping department workers. 

1sElevator service discontinued when 
power was shut off by union technicians. 

18Nine trucking concerns with depots in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts were af- 
fected. 


aThis May strike included in April 
tabulation since it is part of the foremen’s 
strike which started at the Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company. 

bIdleness caused by walkout of 350 in 
one department. 


cSeveral hundred. 


dWalkout of 90 inspectors started walk- 
out of other strikers. 


eOn April 27, 44 foremen at the Conner 
Avenue plant held a one-day strike. On 
April 28, 71 foremen of the same plant 
walked out when one foreman was trans- 
ferred to a different department. By 
April 29, 700 foremen were out at five 
major plants—Conner Avenue, Mack 
Avenue, Outer Drive, Milwaukee, and 
Hamtramck. The number had increased 
to 1,000 by May 1. By May 8, the number 
was 1,300 and included the Eight Mile 
Road plant. The foremen’s strike spread 
to several other companies. 

fStrike was started by 6 cranemen but 


affected 350 workers in the rolling depart- 
ment, 


gStrike of 78 cut-off operators at wheel 
and axle plant forced 157 into idleness. 


hIncluded 98 maintenance men, 104 
tool-room employees, and 41 machine 
repair men. P 

iStrike of 35 crane operators caused 
company to send home 600 employees on 
the medium tank assembly line. An addi- 
tional 1,000 workers at the Dodge main 
plant at Hamtramck were laid off because 
of a production backlog resulting from this 
strike. 

jThis May strike included in tabulation 
because of its relation to the Montgomery 
Ward & Company case. 

kOn April 6 and 7, 400 painters walked 
out. They were joined by 650 machinists 
and 250 ship riggers on April 8. 

IStrike by 45 workers forced 2,00u 
others into idleness. 

mStrike of 400 maintenance men kept 
2,700 workers idle. 


nResulted in idleness of 20,000 in plants 
serviced by the company. Service to 81 
industrial customers and 13,000 residences 
also affected. 

oMuintenance men. 


pEntire force. 
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lines at the North-side plant. The strike 
spread until it was about 90% effective, 
involving approximately 5,000 employees. 
Office personnel, however, were not includ- 
ed in the dispute. 

The strike was referred to the White 
House by the War Labor Board on April 
13 after no further action had been taken 
by Ward’s. The company received a tem- 
porary injunction on April 14 which limit- 
ed the number of pickets. The Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen refused to han- 
dle “new business” for Ward’s and team- 
sters refused to cross picket lines. 

The company continued to claim that 
the War Labor Board had given an illegal 
order since the representativeness of the 
union had not been proved to them. In 
its defense, it stressed its claim that the 
company was not engaged in war work. 
However, on the 23rd, President Roose- 
velt ordered the company to comply by 
noon of April 25 with the War Labor 
Board’s order by continuing union recog- 
nition and the union was ordered to send 
its members back to work by the same 
date. The workers voted on April 24 to 
return to work but the company ignored 
the deadline, meanwhile challenging the 
President’s authority to take over its prop- 
erties. 

As a result, Jesse Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, was ordered on April 26 to 
take over the plants, with the War De- 
partment to furnish any personnel needed 
in the proceedings. On the refusal of 
Sewell Avery, the company’s chairman, 
to accede to the order, troops assumed 
control that evening. 

Mr. Avery returned to the building the 
following morning and, refusing to relin- 
quish control, was carried out bodily by 
two military policemen. That evening at 
10 p.m. a temporary injunction was grant- 
ed restraining the company from interfer- 
ing with the government’s operation of the 
plant. Stockholders, nevertheless, re- 
elected the twelve directors the following 
day and gave their approval and support 
to Mr. Avery’s conduct of the matter. 


Congressional Investigation 


Agitation for investigation of the case 
was started in both houses of Congress. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee, acting 
under authority of a previous resolution 
for investigation of all Executive Orders 
and Presidential directives, had previously 
sent an investigator to Chicago who began 
closed hearings on May 3. 

The soldiers were withdrawn at noon on 
April 29, and on the next day the formal 
court battle was opened to determine the 
legality of the seizure, which was the first 
of a business not obviously engaged in 
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war work. On May 2, the National Labor 
Relations Board ordered an election to be 
held within seven days to determine the 
union’s standing and the date was set for 
May 9, which brought protests from the 
Union. The Senate on May 3 broadened 
the scope of its investigation to include in- 
quiry into the use of troops and the forci- 
ble eviction of Sewell Avery. At the same 
time the past labor relations of the com- 
pany were to be further investigated. Two 
days later the House approved the naming 
of a special committee of its own to inves- 
tigate the case. 

The government withdrew from the 
company’s plants at 7 p.m. on May 9, 
and so terminated its possession, operation, 
and control at the same time-that the union 
vote was scheduled for completion. A few 


Payroll Statistics 


VERAGE hourly and weekly earnings 

and “real” weekly earnings rose to 

new peaks in March, according to THe 

CONFERENCE Boarp’s regular monthly sur- 

vey of labor statistics in twenty-five 
manufacturing industries. 

While the number of hours worked in 
one week in March was higher than in 
any other month in recent years, it was 
lower than the levels that prevailed before 
April, 1930. Employment declined sub- 
stantially in March and, as a result, total 
roan hours worked and payrolls disbursed 
also declined. Wage-rate increases granted 


_were negligible. 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES 


Wage-rate increases averaging 6.9% 
were granted to 0.4% of the wage earners 
in the twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries in March. The average increase for 
all wage earners was 0.03% which, while 
lower than the average for the year 1943, 
was higher than those granted in August 
and October, 1943, and in January, 1944. 
Of the fourteen industries which had 
wage-rate increases in March, in only the 
furniture, printing (book and job) and 
rubber industries did the changes amount 
to more than 0.1%. 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


Wage earners in the twenty-five indus- 
tries received $1.052 on the average for 
each hour of work in March. This level 
was higher than in any other month since 
these surveys were initiated. Hourly 
earnings in March rose 0.4% largely as a 
result of longer working hours, although 
the substantial reduction in employment 
and wage-rate increases granted were also 
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hours later when the votes were counted 
the CIO union was found to represent a 
fair majority of the workers. 

This, by no means, cleared the air. 
Once the property had been returned, 
Judge Holly declined to make a ruling on 
the legality or constitutionality of the 
proceedings, while Sewell Avery demanded 
that the fundamental issues must be de- 
cided in court. The union also was dis- 
satisfied with the return of control to 
company hands. Both the House and the 
Senate investigating committees continue 
to function as both sides seem willing to 
carry the controversy forward until a 
clearer settlement is reached. 


Mary A. Werrz 


Division of Labor Statistics 


in Manufacturing 


contributory factors. In the year since 
March, 1943, hourly earnings advanced 
6.6%, principally because of the increase 
in the number of more highly paid skilled 
workers. In the year period, many of the 
new workers attained a _ considerable 
amount of skill and were transferred to the 
more lucrative skilled occupations. Longer 
working hours and the increased premium 
overtime payments that resulted, as well 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tue ConrerENcE Boarp 


25 Manufacturing 


Industries 
Date 
a To- Ti 
Ne Waccrsuile Lecueet 
1943 
Marchi pepees chras aaeeres 0.9% 6.0% 
ADIL =. soe ee amici eens 0.6 5.9 
INE Sve Seles ie areca 1S TQ 
dfiteaneminemeuron cor eee 0.7 6.9 
Ait Mer oceeteyocs DS Sait 1.1 7.8 
AIG US beresh scones oP ee ieee 0.3 7.0 
Seplemberranneceoadsecs 0.8 6.9 
October@. stereo 0.3 6.7 
November: Shs. sect seine 1.4 5.4 
December im-cs cian ere 1.4 4.1 
1944 
January......... 0.3 5.9 
Bebruary2s.223¢ eee 0.9 8.7 
March. cinq See 0.4 6.9 


as wage-rate increases granted, served to 
raise hourly earnings. Since January, 1941, 
these earnings have increased 38.6%. The 
rise from August, 1939, to March, 1944, 
amounted to 46.1%. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Weekly earnings also rose to a new 
high in March. At $48.36 the average 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Deen eee ee al 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
seal NENG 
Average | Avera; See 
Date Hourly Weekly Hours per | Hours per Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings pe ‘otal 
Earnings | Earnings Noe as Week pet sf : wee re Eapior: Me Payrolls 
Earner Earner Wage Hours 
Actual Real a Actual Real a Earner 
1943eMarchvo.ceeeenesoteccee $.987 | $44.30 44.7 42.6 182.4 177.4 166.5 162.0 90.9 148.4 134.9 247.1 
ADT ergioae ciclo eichuieet ree .998 45.02 44.9 42.8 184.5 177.9 169.2 163.2 91.3 147.7 134.9 249.8 
May atrtette ere csctel one: apeisters 1.009 45 92 45.3 43.0 186.5 179.3 172.6 166.0 92.1 147.5 135.8 254.6 
JUNE E Sehr ioeiiecin eee eee ne 1.016 46.16 45 .2 43.1 187.8 180.6 173.5 166.8 91.9 148.6 136.6 257.8 
Dal Vinson scien siete kee a 1.020 46.14 45 .0 43.1 188.5 183.4 173.4 168.7 91.5 148.6 136.0 257.7 
AI gUSUseaeya scsi aie ecatsiot casio = 1.020 46.25 45.1 43 2 188.5 183.9 173.8 169.6 Ie 148.8 136.4 258 .6 
HepteMber sc cones sais « s 1.036 47.13 45.3 43.5 191.5 186.1 ite esa 92.1 149.5 187.7 264.8 
October eee cates | ee 086 47 AT 45.5 43 .6 191.5 185.0 178.4 172.4 92.5 149.7 138.5 267.1 
INovembersaccn +o) crestnncer 1.041 47.58 45.5 43.6 192.4 185.9,| 178.8 172.8 92.5 149.8 138.6 267.8 
Decembericsyactecereee sere apens 1.045 47.15 45.1 43.7 193.2 185.9 Mii 170.5 oy 149.6 137.2 265.1 
1944 PaMUary. cee aamcrac< soos: 1.046 47.56 45.2 43.7 193.3 186.0 178.7 172.0 91.9 148.1 136.1 264.7 
Bebruaryye ceres:scuciesiorisss « 1.048 48.15r 45.7 43.9 193.7 187.1 180.97} 174.8r 92.9 147.9r| 137.4r| 267.6r 
Miarehietersnetec cine stewie ans 1.052 48 .36 45.8 43.9 194.5 187.7 181.7 175.4 93.1 145.2 ie ised 263.8 
rRevised. See footnotes on page 133. 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, MARCH, 1944 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
InpustTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar, Feb Mar. Feb. 
Agricultural gim plement asic an éts his asareunabacyerrins iter ities $1.124 | $1.119 | $52.96 | $52.97 47.1 47.3 47.4 47.4 
PATIL OTOL Lene eet etar- eee eat cee oa ir ase aqayac icp ose 1.302 1.299 59.45 59.78r 45 .6 46.0 43 .6 43.6 
Boot and IRON: shoo Goin oD 8 COOTER eee cei 724 719 30.20 29.97 4.7 41.7 41.9 42.1 
Chemical........ felis olctnlote snalerslereleisic cisig c)rerelsleleie icles eelee vielen Oa 1.086 49.11 49.49 45.6 45.6 46.0 45.9 
Rayon reducing ace maeiat ys sere k mi ae ae ER a ee 894 .888 37.59 37.30 42.0 42.0 46.1 46.1 
Cotton—North....... Pee eee eect teeter cere teen eee eer eees . 768 767 33.16 33.41 43 2 43.6 40.9 40.9 
Ble errea lA NBC OUTING see eee ec eitie cine e\nin ee ie ain Aieln 1.110 1.105 51.62 51.45 46.5 46.6 42 4 42.5 
Furniture’..... ROD nono a So ncopnnnn Sn nnenn nnnncnnnicnnior snore . 998 . 976 47.60 45.60 47.7 46.7 46.6 45.7 
Rlosienygands KUN SOOUS tecyticts cist © secs) 5% sicceos os snes eae meee .812 .808 33.91 33.59 41.8 41.6 41.4 41.2 
Hrompendestee] Area wnctah yy is store se eta ee io'n, aiewtoncr ciel ne Seelias 1.159 1.161 55 .28 54.58 47.7 47.0 42.9 42.9 
Weather tanning ang AMSG)... oe. aloes oe ce ve cline te ttee 886 882 40.03 39.38 45 .2 44.6 43.5 43.3 
Lumber and Ghd ein oo aba Ree OF Sole Gane ERE es Sic erie 1.083 1.077 48.97 48.34 45.2 44.9 46.9 46.9 
Diente pack migererr rset Salers RITES oan ee momaane 911 .913 44.49 45.85 48.8 50.2 41.6 41.7 
izanra Gene aTINIS LM eae ers olele tsin sisior hte nine c Gio IO 1.012 1.009 48 .32 47.78 47.8 47.4 43.3 43.3 
Rapersandenulp wer. ce ceerni cscs aca sdedinmdaw ac. ereras 892 890 42 83 42.39 48.0 47.6 44.3 44.5 
Paper products. .... FOV OS TIO S.G. ab Oooo aa Oran ce 92-03 . 837 .831 37.01 36.58 44.2 44.0 42.9 42.9 
Pesta OP a: ABAJO cones ig 050. ol 2s Annee 1.027 1.037 44.05 44.69 42.9 43.1 41.4 41.0 
Printing —newssandamagazineyy. eoachicas.ss sn sot. sasmeen 1.147 1.130 47.15 46.31 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.8 
Rubber....... eMail okes sre erevetouepe ie sale wit aisie ona Sie teens 1.192 1.184 55.11 54,96 46.3 46.4 46.9 46.8 
1. Rubber tires and tubes...........0-0-c.0cccceeceseues 1.306 | 1.300 | 60.46 | 60.66 46.3 46 .'7 46.8 46.8 
#9) Other rubber products.......:...0.0rece-+ceceet ences: 1.025 | 1.015 | 47.37 | 46.72 46 .2 46 .0 47.0 46.9 
Siksanderayont meee AA t ere vat ete sacs aap ee cae 7165 7165 33.61 33.73 43.9 44.1 42.0 41.9 
VO epee Meee eT Retr Nn Ss Gites aides Gcwdo amhagnannie hahaa oe 905 .903 39.36 39.56 43.5 43.8 42.6 42.5 
TeWoolenvand® worsted ‘goods, ....00.... 00.0000 c0as sees. 894 893 38.73 39.12 43.3 43.8 42.3 42.3 
@. Other. woolen products®. ......cicsescicessenneneeniuse 923 919 | 40.38 | 40.96 43.8 43.8 43.0 43.0 
Poundriessandsmachine shopase. 2.55 veccshesic ss onne one eean 1.169 1.163 55.89 55.68 47.8 47.9 45 .2 45.1 
EG E25 Cal Beacon a ae a 1.130 1.120 53 .62 52.80 47.4 47.2 44.1 44.0 
2, Meelines: and ‘machine tools...............06eesecwet es Uae 1.138 56.15 56.21 49.4 49.4 47.6 47.5 
1 CR ices fy core | ee eee ee ee 1.271 | 1.954 | 60.51 | 59.34 47.6 47.3 45.6 45.7 
4. Hardware and small parts............................. 1,086 | 1.075 | 51.52 | 50.96r | 47.5 47.4 442 43.8 
OLE Mm DTOGUCE Sema ttre Resi Manta act cs hccec os ccehe ek ae oh 1.146 1.146 54.44 54.96 47.5 48.0 44.5 44.3 
2 MENDUSTRIES Hopes 00g. ssiciare piv ara) se ht cD dade eye ones were $1.052 | $1.048 | $48.36 | $48. 157 45.8 45.7 43.9 43.9 
(Canaiide Soar ge sigue secon seen I zeaer on.) Smee Meret eee $ .852 | $ .852 | $34.66 | $35.34 40.7 41.5 9 
ore yennin ge eter orn se eS Se ge sineas:} Tapasec|cpe.50 | er eeclacde eo boas pearea ge 
QRINDUSTRTOS i cine. ute sienvtslages = cule teresa Gipt vv te teks oe $1.053 | $1.050 | $48.40 | $48.19 45.7 45.7 43.9 43.8 
Te i cn CO a a as te a $1.158 | $1.151 | $52.71 53.00 45.5 46 
SHIDDUIaingt Sue restr e sp eerl- eee Ian mae, 1,325 1.318 61.82 See .80r 46.7 45. ; i “ - 3 


See footnotes on page 133 


weekly income of wage earners in these 


industries was 0.4% more than in Febru- 
ary and 9.2% above that earned in March 
of last year. This increase reflects both 


higher hourly earnings and longer work- 
ing hours, as do gains of 58.0% since 
January, 1941, and of 72.2% in weekly 
earnings since August, 1939. 


“Real” weekly earnings, or the quantity 
of goods and services that could be ob- 
tained with one week’s pay, were greater 
in March than ever before. With dollar 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, MARCH, 1944 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings 
Weekly Employment Total M ) 
INDUSTRY Hourly, Actual jen : Worked ae Seely 
Actual Real a 
kA ad SS ee ee Mar Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb Mar Feb. 
Poe Sanh at IMplementectmen ae von ck 202.2 | 201.3 | 192.5 | 192.5 | 185.8 | 186.0 | 205.6 | 201.2 | 195.7 | 192.3 | 395.8 | 387.3 
Automobile ......sseeseesseseeeeeees 206.0 | 205.5 | 197.2 | 198.37} 190.8 | 191.67] na. | na.| na} na.| na. | na 
reek te OG. Seaek 146.3 | 145.3 | 133.6 | 132.6 | 129.0 | 128.1 88.0 87.4 80.4 BOEO Mele Om lmeloltom® 
Gia peat eenret gor can ate ekg sha © 211.6 | 213.4 187.4 188.9 | 180.9 | 182.5 | 181.0 | 181.3 | 160.2 | 160.5 | 339.2 | 342.5 
El : i Darts Rests biacsiiera sini s swe choles 172.6 172.4 | 156.1 | 157.3 | 150.7 | 152.0 41.3 41.7 S70 38.0 64.5 65.6 
vlectrica manufacturing SMe Mansa ee 6 @ cisuet s 195.4 | 194.5 | 190.6 | 189.9 | 184.0 | 183.5 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Furniture ae (GIS BS 0 Ache INIA See Gc CRORE 193.0 | 188.8 | 190.9 | 182.8 | 184.3 | 176.6 | 160.4 | 160.6 | 158.8 | 155.6 | 306.2 | 293.6 
Hosiery and ‘knit goods) ........:...2ecsecseee PING Sule om DOI ON OOR | LSoae essere) e SO. Sale S8et| = 73 0a s 7ouvelloe 156.1 
Tron and steel! Sree ee Risin o> Sse ie ais we 5 194.5 | 194.8 | 161.5 | 159.5 | 155.9 | 154.1 | 119.0 | 120.2 98.4 98705) 19222 191.7 
Leather tanning and finishing................ LSQES 3 T8loo 7258 17020) | 166589) 16423") 73.0.) 727 | 69 ral 68 ali) 126% 123.6 
Lumber and SID WOrK Aaa: hes Se sain eee 229.0 | 227.7 | 209.1 | 206.4 | 201.8 | 199.4 57.0 57.2 52.0 51.9 | 119.2 | 118.1 
Meat packing. YA aes Bae one Sem Min a wie ciated es 192.6 | 193.0 | 189.0 | 194.8 | 182.4 | 188.2 | 128.9 | 134.7 | 126.6 | 136.0 | 243.6 | 262.4 
DAW and, VAINISA inc ne oo le eee ee ci cons Oe LOE ATS LO | LONG SL TAnGn ll ZOvoMieLGSt ual Lore Onl oonO lode on! 1o2, ome dlecO MOS Tas: 
Raper and pulp. 5 Ateneo Pes Sak has Oa 177.0 | 176.6 | 164.2 | 162.5 | 158.5 | 157.0 | 113.4 | 114.2 | 105.1 | 104.9 | 186.2 | 185.6 
Paper products... .. Soon DANG Hide eco Cice cee 183.6 | 182.2 | 169.9 | 168.0 | 164.0 | 162.3 | 175.8 | 178.4 | 163.3 | 164.8 | 298.7 | 299.7 
Printing—book and job... Salo Shins amie maior 157.3-| 158.8 | 147.1 | 149.2 | 142.0 | 144.2 | 124.4 | 123.8 | 116.3 | 116.2 | 183.0 | 184.7 
Printing—news and magazine................ 165.5 | 163.1 | 151.0 | 148.3 | 145.8 | 143.3 | 122.1 | 122.3 | 111.5 | 111.4 | 184.4 | 181.4 
Rubber Betis Sram Rae Sa duc «Eu eit e's sre aoe 190.4 | 189.1 | 196.6 | 196.1 | 189.8 | 189.5 | 123.3 | 124.6 | 127.4 | 129.1 | 249.4 | 244.3 
Silvend ravoncss oe ne seks eee 154.2 | 154.2 | 145.9 | 146.5 | 140.8 | 141.5 88.2 88.4 83.3 83.8 | 128.7 | 129.5 
Wool... b Rr ene 4 Ghoae Sone nase oaees pode 179.2 | 178.8 | 164.2 | 165.0 | 158.5 | 159.4 74.3 75.0 68.1 69.2 | 122.0 | 123.8 
Foundries and machine shops................. 204.0 | 203.0 | 197.0 | 196.3 | 190.2 | 189.7 | 233.0 | 241.2 | 224.6 | 233.0 | 459.0 | 473.5 
A, Foundries pe eMac e Sse tak oie cs oe ee 191.5 | 189.8 | 181.1 | 178.3 | 174.8 | 172.3 | 148.9 | 152.2 | 140.6 | 143.1 | 269.7 | 271.4 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 207.1 | 207.3 | 205.7 | 205.9 | 198.6 | 198.9 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d n.d. n.d. 
S Heavy CqUIPMents.)..tr ks, ote ceacesn : TSO AST ea 18358 17 Oe Tae L 6290 3.6 n.d n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a na 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 212.1 | 210.0 | 207.7 | 205.4 | 200.5 | 198.5 | 205.0 | 210.1 | 200.7 | 205.3 | 425.8 | 431.5 
MERLNER POG UCLS: 0s. eh coe ne cos tee 204.6 | 204.6 | 199.2 | 201.1 | 192.3 | 194.3 | 266.7 | 273.8 | 259.5 | 269.4 | 531.3 | 550.6 
COR ENBROR UREN oe er coy, oe, see oe. eo OSH 194.5 | 193.7 | 181.7 | 180.9r| 175.4 | 174.87] 145.2 | 147.97] 135.2 | 137.47] 263.83] 267.67 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other woolen prod- 
See footnotes on page 133 


ucts, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 industries.” 


weekly earnings rising 0.4% from Febru- 
ary to March and living costs advancing 
only 0.1% as measured by THE Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp’s prewar index, “real” earn- 
ings increased 0.3% in the month period. 
Similarly, larger gains in dollar earnings 
than those in living costs resulted in ad- 
vances in real earnings of 8.3% over the 
year period. Since January, 1941, real earn- 
ings have advanced 31.2% and their appre- 
ciation since August, 1939, has been 43.7%. 


HOURS PER WEEK 

The average work week consisted of 
45.8 hours in March. This was 0.1 hour, 
or 0.2%, more than the 45.7 hours aver- 
aged in February. Since March, 1943, 
weekly working hours have been extended 
1.1 hours, or 2.5%. As compared with 
January, 1941, when hours of work aver- 
aged only 40.2, the work week has been 
lengthened 13.9% and since August, 1939, 
working hours have increased 20.8%. 

Nominal hours, or the scheduled num- 
ber of working hours in one week for a 
plant, department, or shift, remained un- 
changed in March. Since March of last 
year, the nominal week has advanced 
3.1%; since January, 1941, 9.2%; and 
since August, 1939, 8.9%. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The number of employed wage earners 
in these twenty-five industries was again 
reduced in March. This was the fourth 
consecutive month in which the number 
of workers employed in these industries 
has dropped. However, March was the 
first time that the decline was substantial. 
The February-to-March decline of 1.8% 
served to reduce the number of workers to 
the December, 1942, level. From March, 
1943, to March, 1944, employment fell off 
22%. As compared with January, 1941, 
employment has risen 33.1% and since 
August, 1939, the gain has been 72.4%. 

From February to March, lower em- 
ployment was recorded in twenty of the 
individual industries. While all the de- 
tails of the changes in employment can- 
not be revealed, one of the largest reduc- 
tions was that of 4.3% in the meat-pack- 
ing industry. Declines of 1.0% or more 
were also reported in the hosiery and knit 
goods, iron and steel, paper products and 
rubber industries. 


MAN HOURS 


Total man hours in March were re- 
duced 1.6%, reflecting the decline in em- 


ployment which far exceeded the slight 
increase in the average number of hours 
worked in one week. This falling off 
placed man hours at a level that has been 
exceeded in every month since April of 
last year. Since March of last year, man 
hours have increased 0.2%. The rise in 
man hours from January, 1941, has been 
51.7% and the gain since August, 1939, 
has been 108.6%. 


PAYROLLS 


Total payrolls disbursed in March also 
showed a decline from those in February, 
but since the rise in weekly earnings part- 
ly offset the decline in employment, pay- 
rolls were lowered only 1.4%. At 263.8 
(1928=100), March payrolls had been 
exceeded only in the previous six months. 
In the last year, payrolls have advanced 
6.8%. The March total was 110.2% above 
that of January, 1941, and 205.3% more 
than the August, 1939, total. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Average hourly earnings of all male 
wage earners in the cement industry re- 
mained unchanged at $.852 in March. 
This change reflects the counterbalancing 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, MARCH, 1944 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


INpustTRY 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 
Boot and) shoes cckths spate coke di sede cten 
Chemical Berke a... ics ne Eis, Sa ccvnneroe 
Rayon producing” 
Cotton—North 
Electrical manufacturing...................+. 
Furniture® 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Tron and steel! 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumberiandimillworkesseatenae eer tae 
Mestipackingacn th. Fasscctiaceens cidade geht oi 
Paintiandsvannsh see te see eee eee att oe 
Paper and pulp 
Papersprod ucts! y.4. Hage to leew Oe tosses 
Printing—book and job 
Printing—news and magazine 
Rubber es eee f55) oe) ee eka aes 4 ae 
ieRubbertiresiand tubes sigs... 3... ice 
2. Other rubber products 
Sikvand rayon; j).200. 2. 


1. Woolen and worsted goods 
2. Other woolen products®................. 
Foundries and machine shops................. 
MPO UTICTECS  <-e Saeee hack Ath as agatha cette acme 
. Machines and machine tools............. 
PELIeAVVCeQUIpmenty cecesiesecle te clo k oe 
. Hardware and small parts............... 
PPOLNER PLOGUCESSeetin ccc slate 6 sae nernsene 


Or im 09 tO 


25 INDUSTRIES 


See footnotes on page 133 


of a 0.1% decline in the hourly earnings 
of the large group of semi-skilled and 
skilled workers with a 0.4% rise in earn- 
ings of the somewhat smaller group of 
unskilled wage earners. A reduction in the 
number of semi-skilled which would nor- 
mally have the effect of raising the hourly 
earnings of the semi-skilled and skilled was 
more than offset by the shorter working 
hours and smaller overtime payments in 
March for this group of workers. On the 
other hand, a 7.2% decline in employ- 
ment of unskilled workers in March had 
a greater effect upon average hourly earn- 
ing than did the 1.4% decline in working 
hours so that hourly earnings of this 
group rose in March. With fewer hours 
worked by both groups of workers, the 
average for all wage earners declined 1.9% 
and weekly earnings were reduced 1.9% 
to $34.66. 

In petroleum refineries a slightly larger 
group of wage earners worked 1.1% more 


hours in March and received a somewhat 
higher hourly and weekly return. While 
reduced employment and longer working 
hours served to raise hourly and weekly 
earnings of the unskilled workers in this 
industry in March, an increase in the num- 
bers of skilled employees lowered average 
hourly earnings of this group despite an 
increase in working hours. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPYARDS 


Average weekly earnings of aircraft 
workers declined 0.5% in March to $52.71, 
because the effect of reduced working 
hours was greater than that of higher 
hourly earnings. Average hourly earnings 
of all wage earners rose 0.6% to a new 
peak level of $1.158 in March as a re- 
sult of increases in the hourly earnings of 
each of the individual groups. The 1.3% 
reduction in the average work week of all 
workers reflects the declines in working 
hours shown for each of the labor groups. 


ALL MALE FEMALE 

Average Earnings Mecacttione Average Earnings Average Hours 
per Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb, 
$1.150 |$1.143 |$54.51 |$54.46 47.4 47.6 18 .932 |$ .935 |$42.14 |$42.25 45 .2 45.2 
1.354 | 1.350 | 62.70 | 62.947} 46.3 46.6 | 1.119 | 1.114 | 48.64 | 49.007} 43.5 44.0 
.874 .862 | 37.18 | 36.60 42.6 42.5 .603 601 | 24.74 | 24.66 41.0 41.0 
1.169 | 1.177 | 54.07 | 54.50 46.3 46.3 743 755 | 32.19 | $2.43 43.3 43.0 
1,000 .993 | 43.69 | 43.36 43.7 43.7 694 .688 | 27.23 | 26.94 39.2 39.2 
. 839 .839 | 38.68 | 38.91 46.1 46.4 .672 .672} 26 89.) 2711 39.9 40.4 
1.259 | 1.253 | 60.86 | 60.68 48.3 48.4 . 863 .859 | 37.76 | 37.58 43.8 43.8 
1.058 | 1.040 | 51.22 | 49.39 48.4 47.5 . 867 .831 | 40.10 | 37.52 46.3 45.1 
1.113 | 1.102 | 50.11 | 49.30 45.0 44.7 .681 .680 | 27.61 | 27.46 40.5 40.3 
1.177 | 1.178 | 56.55 | 55.78 48.0 47.4 . 906 .909 | 38.88 | 38.14 42.9 42.0 
~907 905 | 41.81 | 41.09 46.1 45.4 .750 .730 | 30.00 | 29.36 40.0 40.2 
1.101 | 1.096 | 49.84 | 49.29 45.3 45.0 .851 .837 | 37.86 | 36.52 44.5 43.6 
.961 .962 | 48.49 | 49.74 50.4 6157 701 .704 | 30.21 | 31.44 43.1 44.7 
1.041 | 1.036 | 50.15 | 49.52 48.2 47.8 805 .807 | 36.19 | 36.10 45.0 44.7 
917 915 | 44.75 | 44.32 48.8 48.5 . 662 .667 | 27.59 | 27.30 41.7 41.0 
. 968 .959 | 45.16 | 44.60 46.7 46.5 642 .640 | 26.31 | 26.16 41.0 40.9 
1.240 | 1.246 | 54.20 | 54.67 43.7 43.9 640 .648 | 26.52 |. 27.04 41.5 41.7 
1.253 | 1.2927 | 51.77 | 50.55 41.3 41.2 734 .745 | 29.68 | 29.96 40.4 40.2 
1.340 | 1.334 | 65.11 | 64.89 48.6 48.7 . 882 .883 | 37.08 | 37.50 42.0 42.5 
1.413 | 1.408 | 68.26 | 68.47 48.3 48.6 .999 | 1.005 | 41.21 | 42.18 41.3 42.0 
1.204 | 1.196 | 59.17 | 58.19 49.1 48.7 . 780 a 7205 S2 oa eSSn tO 42.7 42.9 
.860 .864 | 40.62 | 40.67 47.2 47.1 .620 .614 | 24.58 | 24.67 39.6 40.2 
.975 973 | 44.11 | 44.38 45 2 45.6 787 .786 | 32.14 | 32.297 40.8 41.0 
954 .953 | 43.09 | 43.74 45 .2 45.9 . 806 .805 | 32.91 | 33.02 40.8 41.0 
1.005 | 1.000 | 45.56 | 45.28 45.3 45.3 - 749 .748 | 30.60 | 30.75 40.8 41.1 
1.224 | 1.217 | 59.49 | 59.14 48.6 48.6 905 .902 | 40.11 | 40.26 44.3 44.6 
1.153 | 1.142 | 55.61 | 54.74 45.2 47.9 .899 .899 | 36.64 | 36.58 40.8 40.7 
1.195 | 1.198 | 60.41 | 60.42 50.6 50.4 .892 .879 | 40.04 | 39.99 44.9 45.5 
1.294 | 1.274 | 62.00 | 60.59 47.9 47.6 .884 .889 | 37.84 | 38.23 42.8 43.0 
1.173 | 1.162 | 57.19 | 56.807} 48.8 48 .9 . 842 .831 | 37.19 | 36.33 44.2 43.7 
T.Q211 | 1.211 | 58.65 | 59.15 48 4 48.8 . 935 .936 | 41.90 | 49.45 44.8 45.3 
$1.147 |$1.142 |$54.02 |$53.71 47.1 47.0 | $.736 | $.735 |$30.71 |$30.75 41.5 41.6 

$ .852 |$ .852 |$34.66 [$35.34 40.7 ALS | cenit copes ones aire 

1.266 | 1.265 | 58.50 | 57.82 46.2 45.7 dente scape ings Seceal aeee a 

$1.146 |$1.141 {$53.93 |$53.627r| 47.0 AGI Oi “eae ee SE ee ee 2 ee 
$1.254 |$1.253 |$58.39 |$58.82 46.6 47.0 | $.997 | $.987 |$43.77 |$44.11 43.9 44.7 
1.345 | 1.334 | 62.94 | 61.127] 46.8 45.8 | 1.034 | 1.0797] 46.35 | 48.48 44.8 44.9 


A 1.0% decline in the nominal week, as 
well as the reduced working hours, indi- 
cates a curtailed production schedule for 
the industry. 


Wage earners in shipyards.earned $1.325 
on the average for each hour of work in 
March which was more than they had re- 
ceived in any other month except during 
the last quarter of 1943. In addition, their 
average work week was lengthened by 
0.9 hours, or 2.0%, but remained below 
the high levels of 1943. Average weekly 
earnings rose 2.5% in March and reached 
$61.82, or more than in any other month 
except the four months from September 
through December, 1943. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN MARCH 


Hourly earnings in March averaged 
$1.052 and reflected rises of 0.4% since 
February, 6.6% since March, 1943, and 
78.3% since 1929. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, MARCH, 1944 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UNsKILLED SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 
: Average Earnings Average Earni 
NDUSTRY Average Hours 8 ange Average Hours 
- : per Week per Beccles 
ourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
(as = en ae erriemmcanane Mar. Feb, Mar. Feb Mar Feb, Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb 
Agricultural 1 ay é nama 
Per anaemia qe ak ee 8 ou é 4 S44.30 [844.45 | 47.3.) 47.7 [81.179 181.172 [$55.92 $55.82 | 47.4 | 47.6 
Schr at sh ES i eee 1S 2 50 97 50.47r| 45.1 45.0r] 1.882 | 1.3879 | 64.19 | 64.547] 48.4 46.8 
Cher wad + sisieise's =i .461 | 20.35 | 20.36 43.9 44.1 .890 -878 |°37.83 | 37.23 42.5 | 42.4 
oe pecs eee i ee he ey te ee 949 | 43 44 44.16 46.1 46.5 | 1.237 | 1.246 | 57.30 | 57.65 46.3 46.3 
ee eae aa te 781 $8 95 88.49 42,9 | 42.9 | 1.027 | 1.021 | 44.98 | 44.68] 43.5] 43.8 
»—North. ... Sy A RE 74 749 | 34.21 | 34.48 | 45.9] 46.0] .889] 885 | 41.01] 41.20] 45.1) 46.6 
re coe enteeaning: hes Uhh ontct ee, 889 888 | 41.44 | 41.70 | 46.6 | 46.9 | 1.307 | 1.299 | 63.48 | 63.14] 45.6 | 48.6 
Mappitarel. aa. onst -nenatees cneroe enone: -838 | .834 | 39.73 | 39.09 | 47.4] 46.9 | 1.101 | 1.082 | 53.51 | 51.52 | 485) 47.6 
fini ae ee eae CR Se Cee eee eae ne 05 .722 | 35.06 | 33.38 47.1 AGL ONT 1400 W 1Shel a lesl | 50162 ae 44 8 
Tene LSSEISR ORSINI JESS Stghiain seiner 908 .889 41 58 | 39.94 46.1 44.9 | 1.229 | 1.238 | 59.53 | 59.01 49 4) 479 
r a “pe se; and Minishing aaeeen. cere 686 .660 | 30.16 | 29.50 45.3 44.7 973 974 | 45.07 | 44.38 18.31 45.6 
Sp toca millwork ithe LAD. ccemutaied ak | 789 | 782 | $2.93 | 33.33 | 41.7] 42.6 | 1.190 | 1.185 | 55.93 | 54.13 | 45.4 | 45.7 
Meat pec ing wget -799 | .806 | 40.06 | 40.89 | 50.2 | 50.7 | 1.088 | 1.040 | 52.50 | 54.81 | 59.6 | 52.2 
Paint and varnish’..............0..000.0007. 837 | .831 | 39.42 | $9.06 | 47.1 | 47.0] 1.196 | 1.198 | 54.77 | 54.03 | 48.7) 48.1 
= na pall RM URI Shot .765 | .762 | 35.58 | 35.09] 46.5 | 46.1 | .980| .978 | 48.82 | 48.44] 49581 49.5 
Ne elena aries Sietern s bpapsee ens Sareea isis as TAT .739 | 31.72 | 32.00 42.5 43.3 | 1.048 | 1.039 | 50.66 | 49.62 45 4 47.8 
rinting—book and job... Betis is khan i 853 .864 | 37.43 | 38.16 | 43.9 | 44.2 | 1.333 | 1.343 | 58.21 | 58.82 43.7 | 43.8 
ee he Seer BRU CMAPARING a. eect i ce .812 802 | 30.97 | 30.88} 38.2] 38.5 | 1.374 | 1.346 | 58.09 | 56.53] 42.3] 42.0 
. ne, SEAS Sebo oot oars os ono 1.086 | 1.076 | 52.385 | 51.76 48 .2 48.1 | 1.846 | 1.340 | 65.43 | 65.21 486 48.7 
i. ubber tires and tubes..................| 1.186 | 1.183 | 54.41 | 54.27 47.9 47.9 | 1.421 | 1.416 | 68.67 | 68.90 43.$ | 48.7 
= aiid Fubber productsss, oka... sews tka - 765 742 | 38.24 | 36.79 50.0 49.6 | 1.210 | 1.202 | 59.45 | 58.49 $94 48.7 
a = Be ee ee EE a .795 .795 | 34.88 | 35.22 43.9 44.3 | 1.060 | 1.054 | 48.66 | 48.78 45.3 | 46.3 
- Woolen and worsted goods.............. .808 .808 | 34.71 | 85.15 42.9 | 43.5 | 1.044 | 1.041 | 48.77 | 49.41 | 46.7 | 47.5 
2. Other woolen products® Sa sat deal 762 .762 | 35.31 | 35.37 AG . 4 46.4 | 1.078 | 1.070 | 48.53 | 48.09 | 45.0 44.9 
Foundries and machine shops.................| .964 957 | 46.34 | 45.93 48.1 48.0 | 1.263 | 1.256 | 61.48 | 61.13 45.7 48.7 
he Foundries ee nae Piel -faeisis © =i Aiaieinis cy 2 2) . 934 924 | 44.29 | 43.42 AT 4 47.0 | 1.213 | 1.203 | 58.76 | 57.96 | 48.5; 48.2 
2. Machines and machine tools.............| .992 .971 | 50.34 | 48.79 | 50.8] 50.3 | 1.226 | 1.233 | 61.95 | 62.22 50.5 | 50.4 
weprienyy equipment. ct fee oe 977 971 | 45.41 | 45.07 46.5 46.4 | 1.330 | 1.307 | 63.95 | 62.33 43.1 47.7 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 930 .929r| 45.16 | 45.587} 48.5 |} 49.1 | 1.224] 1.211 | 59.73 | 59.137, 435.5) 48.8 
peaeher nrodutts! .. 2.02. Ki. md Sabo ack .971 .969 | 46.73 | 46.64 48.1 48.1 | 1.243 | 1.244 | 60.24 | 60.88 |. 45.5 48.9 
CG ESET S ENE tle DP I cr Ue a  e $ .880 |$ .875 |$40.38 |$40.19 45.8 45.8 |1$1.209 |$1.204 |$57.27 |$56.91 47.3 47.2 
Cement yn... enor ale) Ptah tn emg acon line $ .752 18 .749 |$30.89 |$31.24 41.1 41.7 |$ .867 |$ .868 |$35.22 |$35.97 465 41.5 
Pecteilenuag remain nce eG. 2 os coro CAs .961 .946 | 41.02 | 39.72 | 42.7] 42.0 | 1.298 | 1.301 | 60.52 | 60-00 | 36 | 46.1 
———— | 
OG AINDUBTRIES 2) ooo. Conic coe tne coe oa el S880 1Bi B74 S40031 (S400 11 45.7 45.7 |$1.208 |$1.203 |$57.15 |$56.79r! 47.8 47.2 
: =~ ee | 
Aircraft. pee RIO eal sal esis CCS «Pes ba ules we $1.100 ($1.09 |$48-73 $48 54 44.3 44.4 |$1.263 |$1.262 |$58.97 |859.47 any Adal 
Shishi me eh es ciate bs See cco -993 | 12029 | 45.39 | 46.307] 45.7 45.0 | 1.387 | 1.372 | 65.06 | 62.9S8r| 48.2 45.9 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 
in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and THe CoNnrEeRENCE Boarp. 

2Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tue ConrereNce Boarp. For revised series see pp. 124-126. 

3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

4Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Tue ConrereNnce Boarp. Beginning January, 1944, average weekly 


earnings and average hours per week are derived from the average 
number of wage earners and are not strictly comparable with those 
for previous months which were derived from the total number of 
wage earners in one week. 

5Principally rugs. 

-§Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

Revised series; data for earlier months available upon request. Actual 
average figures revised since January, 1939; index numbers since Janu- 
ary, 1935. 

alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon Tae ConreRENCE Boarp’s 
indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar budgets. 

n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 

rRevised. 


Manufacturing wage earners received 


Weekly earnings advanced 0.4% in 
March to $48.36. They were 9.2% above 
March, 1943. 

“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar weekly 
earnings adjusted for changes in living 
costs, rose 0.3% in March to 175.4 (1923 
=100). They exceeded those of the same 
month of 1943 by 8.3%, and those of 
1929 by 63.6%. : 

Hours per week at 45.8 in March were 
0.1 hour, or 0.2%, more than in February, 
1.1 hours, or 2.5%, more than in March, 


_ 


1943, and only 2.5 hours, or 5.2% less 
than the 1929 average. 

Employment declined 1.8% in March 
and was 2.2% below the March, 1943, 
level. Since 1929 employment gains have 
amounted to 43.8%. 

Man hours fell off 16% in March but 
were 0.2% above those in March, 1943. 

Payrolls averaged 263.8 (1923=100) 
in March, or 1.4% lower than in Februa- 
ary. Since March, 1943, they have in- 
creased 6.8%. 


$1.052 for each hour of work in March, 
a new high. Since they worked a slightly 
greater number of hours, their weekly 
earnings also were at a new peak level— 
$48.36. Employment, however, fell off 
1.8% in March. Man hours declined 1.6% 
and payrolls decreased 1.4% in March but 
were only slightly below the peak levels 
for these series. 


Eruet B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Cost of Living in April 


IVING costs on a wartime budget for 
1 wage earners’ families in the United 
States rose 0.7% in April, resuming its 
upward trend after a lull since December, 
1943. THe ConrereNce Boarn’s index at 
104.1 (1923=100) was 0.1% greater than 


fective on April 1, 1943, on motion picture 


admissions and drug and toilet prepara- 


tions. Annual surveys made in several 
cities showed increases 
and haircut costs. 


Cost of Living in the United States 


Source: 


Tse CONFERENCE Boarp 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


120 


r 


1929 


1934 1939 1944 1936 1937 


it was a year earlier, 21.0% above Janu- 
ary, 1941 (base month of the Little Steel 
formula), and only 0.2% below the June, 
1943, peak. 

Sundries costs showed the largest rise of 
1.2% over the month, partly because of 
increased federal taxes which became ef- 


CLOTHING 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL AND LIGHT 


1938 1939 1940 1941 (942 1943 1944 


index. The index of food prices rose 0.8%, 
largely reflecting increases in prices of 
fresh fruits and fresh vegetables. The in- 
dex of clothing costs advanced 0.2% to a 
high point of 91.9, while the level of fuel 


and light declined slightly, with further 
cuts in coal prices occurring in a few cit- 


in medical care 
These increases also 
affected the sundries component of the 
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ies. Rents were surveyed quarterly in 
April and continued to show no change, 
a condition that has prevailed since July, 
1942. The purchasing value of the 1923 
dollar was down in April to 96.1 cents 
compared with 96.7 cents in March and 
96.2 cents a year ago. 


INDIVIDUAL CITY SURVEYS 


In fifty-seven of the sixty-three indus- 
trial cities surveyed by THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp in April, total living costs rose over 
the month. In two other cities, Des 
Moines and Newark, no change occurred, 
and in four, Denver, Erie, Grand Rapids 
and Memphis, declines were noted. Ten 
cities registered rises of 1.0% or more: 
Chattanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, Evansville, Green Bay (Wisconsin) , 
Lansing, Pittsburgh, Portland (Oregon) 
and Toledo. 

From April, 1943, to April, 1944, rises 
occurred in twenty-eight cities and de- 
creases in thirty-four cities. The largest 
yearly rise of 2.2% was in Toledo, al- 
though in Denver it amounted to 2.0%. 
New Orleans registered the largest de- 
crease of 3.5%, while in Wilmington 
(Delaware) and Trenton (New Jersey) 
the drop amounted to 2.2%, and in the 
following cities to 1.0% or more: Grand 
Rapids, Los Angeles, Detroit, Memphis, 
Rockford (Illinois), Syracuse, Erie, 
Youngstown, Newark, New Haven, Park- 
ersburg (West Virginia), Boston, Buffalo, 
and Des Moines. 


Heten S. Hw 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
ee ee ee ee 


‘ Clothin, i i 
Date Niniae Food : pest ret an Furchasing 
All Items Men's Women’s Total? | Electricity Dollar 
eee ee bo POOR Wemen'eel! “Totaly Meares) ea eee 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
point 104.0 | 115.4a] 90.8 88.6 93.1 79.0 92.5 67.3 94.9 
May ee ee, 104.2 | 115.8 90.8 88.5 98.2 73.7 92.6 67.3 94.9 108-7 86°0 
See eT te 104.3 | 115.8 90.8 88.6 98.3 73.9 92.5 67.3 94.9 | 107.1 95.9 
i eda de Neil co ae 103.1 | 112.4 90.8 83.9 98.5 79.3 92.5 67.2 94.6 | 107.2 97.0 
Augaseae 102.8 | 111.4 90.8 89.3 99.1 79.5 92.6 67.2 94.6 | 107.3 97.3 
September..............| 103.1 | 112.0 90.8 89.8 99.5 80.1 92.6 67.2 94.6 | 107.4 97.0 
Delobartie ye tks. 103.7 | 112.6 90.8 90.6 99.7 81.4 92.7 67.2 94.6 | 108.6 96.4 
November.............. 103.7 | 112.1 90.8 90.9 | 100.0 81.7 93.1 67.2 94.6 | 109.1 96.4 
December.............. 103.9 | 111.9 90.8 91.1 | 100.2 81.9 94.9 67.2 94.6 | 110.0 96.2 
1944 January................ 103.9 | 111.1 90.8 91.2 | 100.4 82.0 95.1 
February............-.. 103.4 | 109.6 90.8 91.6 | 101.0 82.1 96.0 Ns 048 he peti 
Marcliisls. xvanu) Sars 103.4 | 109.26) 90.8 | 91.7 | 101.2 | 82.2 | 95.3 | 67.0 | 946 | 11.5 | 96.7 
etide ai, Cs 24.., ese 104.1 | 110.1¢] 90.8 | 91.9 | 101.6 82.2 95.2 67.0 94.6 | 112.8 96.1 


+0.1 


April 1943 to April 1944 


1Since October, 
15, and October 15 


—4.6 
eae data on housing collected quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 


Percentage Change 


March 1944 to April 1944... | 40,70 PO, 8 0 | +0.2 | +0.4 0 0.4 0 0 +1.2 0.6 
=e) fe a ORE ru ee | +2.9 ~0.4 0,8 dal BBO hs Od 
aBased on food price ind f T N i 
biased cn food ites indeave ioe Much ISSR Te ee ee 


Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


cBased on food price indexes for April 13, 1944. 


rRevised 


—- 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Source: Tue CONFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numb P _ 
me: Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes a Jan,, 1989 = 100 Chatnend 
; i Mar, 1944 | April 1943 iY Mar. 1944 | April 1943 
April 1944 | Mar. 1944 | April 1943 aeakaad renee April 1944 | Mar. 1944 | April 1943 ” “10 ie 
9 pril 1§ pri 
Akron | Chicago 
bia sereeeees eens 146 wt 146 0 155.6 +0.5 = Ori Food. ick acon ReOCRENCRT ae 142.2 138.7 146.3 +2.5 =2:.9 
a using Som thice oe ae 113 7} 113.7] 113.7 0 OPT Housing a. gins sac 105.8 | 105.8] 105.5 +0.3 
. nes Pine ce 124.5 124.5 | 121.4 0 +2.6 Clothing. . Reb tan, 128.6 | 128.0] 122.5 +5.0 
uel an ight Seaee Rhee 111.4 111.4 up Us ar 0 —0.1 | Fuel and light....... 98.9 98.9 97.6 +1.3 
Housefurnishings. ... . 118.4] 118.4] 118.4 0 QO | Housefurnishings....| 125.2 | 125.2 | 124.7 +0.4 
UUGEES een) 118.7 117.9 109.8 +0.7 yey ak | Siiiyelity) eee ee 116.3 114.8 112.0 +3.8 
Weighted Total..... 126.0 125.5 125.8 +0.4 +0.2 Weighted Total....| 123.0 121.4 122.5 +0.4 
Atlanta | | Cincinnati 
Siar Se: ae 145.3 144.3r}) 151.2 +0.7 -3.9 Food. hay Sate 5 Cano en 140.3 134.67) 146.8 4,4 
ousing’.............] 99.2] 99.2] 99.2 0 0 | Housing.on. occcces. 100.9 | 100.9 | 100.9 0 
Clothing. sc SU che 124.8 124.8 123.7 0 HN | | COU oo An ooeoone 134.9 134.7r| 128.7 +4.8 
Fuel and light........ 11e To WIS 5 et: 7 0 +1.6 | Fuel and light....... 106.0 | 105.5 | 103.6 +2.3 
Housefurnishings. .... PIS Gens 6 eld 0 +1.3 | Housefurnishings....| 124.5 | 124.5 | 124.1 +0.3 
SUNOTIOS! css sss tice 114.7 113.6 Lee +1.0 ot sai] SOUN CLES yee hectic ott crets iil t) 110.8 107.8 +3.8 
Weighted Total. .... 122.4 121.8 128.2 +0.5 —0.6 Weighted Total....| 122.5 ITO earay VES te) +1.9 —One 
Baltimore Cleveland 
DUG Rak oats oe ee 148.6 149.0 160.6 -—0.3 ay 50 be HOO Meets tatavese sancti 139.4 +1.4 SG) 
Homa yo So 103.2 | 103.2] 108.2 0 0 | Housing’............ 109.7 0 0 
OT eee ea eee 127.9 | 124.0] 120.5] +8.1] +6.1] Clothing............ 192.5 40.2) +4.4 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 | 107.9 | 105.0 0 +2.8 | Fuel and light....... 104.8 0 +2.2 
Housefurnishings .... . 186.1] 136.1] 130.6 0 +4.2 | Housefurnishings....} 122.5 0 +3.6 
Sondries ses cree a 119.7 118.7 110.3 +0.8 ELS ya DO ULLOLIES em ieyerieusieneyeis 116.5 +0.9 +1.8 
Weighted Total..... 127.5 | 127.0| 128.1|} +0.4] -0.5] Weighted Total....| 123.3 +0.7| +0.4 
Birmingham Dallas 
a Ne: Be 148.8 | 149.2 PONS Hee Bie VEROGd Sena eae cscrcods 144.1 40.6] -4.9 
Housmp™ =. h.36. 6. - 105.7 | 105.7 0 Op pousing rei 105.6 0 0 
lathe. i... Sa 129.2 | 198.4 40.6}. +8,6 | Clothing 2.07 5...¢- 125.3 0 +2.0 
Fuel and light........ 103.3 | 103.3 0 +3. | Fuel and light....... 89.1 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 117.8 | 117.8 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 127.8 -0.1 -0.1 
SSHERLTIOR ace becneyere eines 118.5 UB ee +1.0 +7.0 | Sundries............ 113.8 +1.0 +3.3 
Weighted Total.....| 125.1 | 124.7 4-0, 94.0401 Weighted Total....{ 121.5 +0.4 | -0.7 
Boston Dayton 
Rotd- costo shoe: 134.1 133.6 Food. vals: aebeuet acta eeopeis 143.1 +2.0 4.3 
Housings. Aine ce 2. 103.5 | 103.5 Housing aise «2 ze » 105.9 0 +0.8 
Gothnig 3 5.0.5 -y- 127.8 | 197.4 Clothing............ 122.5 -0.2 | +0.8 
Fuel and light........ 123.1] 123.3 Fuel and light....... 105.6 0 +1.6 
Housefurnishings..... 1995 jf, 1292-5 Housefurnishings....} 128.5 +0.5 | +0.8 
(SUG a = at ae AAO eel LSS 7, Sind lester. sailed 115.9 +2.3 +8.1 
Weighted Total..... 121.6 | 121.1 +S ALO 
Bridgeport 
Vente 36 5 1967 fl t0Pe 021 | 8s fe ood aa ae. pace 
Hoansing te. ayes > oe ais : 106.5 | 106.5] 106.5]  O | OO {| #ousing............ 
Clothing =<. ........ 128.3 | 128.2] 124.9 pe te 
Fuel and light........ 119.5 | 119.5 | 115.5 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.4| 126.4| 126.4 Housefurnishings. ... +4.2 
SATO hese toe 126.7 | 125.5 | 115.3 Sundries............ +8.2 
Weighted Total 125.4 195.1 126.2 
(uP ERA, SOOO bce Glothing............ ve 
Fuel and light........ : . Fuel and light....... ; se zn 
Housefurnishings..... E ‘ 2 Housefurnishings. . .. Ae ie 3 
Stndries!io-j.c.onctevere : : Sundries...<-....... bi $2 
Weighted Total..... 2, Weighted Total. ... 0 2 
Pee OE See SO Ee ah ee Cee a 
Vip Oe 0 oe Oa es eB eee Oa 144.2] 156.7]) 41.2] -6.8 
ee, : : Wousing =a cer vas ; 107.0 | 107.0 9 0 
F Glothingwas. se a ea 128.7 125.3 +0.3 nH : 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 11 4 pei ae 2 en 1 s 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....} 125.7 Q5roT| , 129 : 
Sundries....... Serleeeners +0.8 +5.9 |) Sundries..)... 5... Fr ened Aca gs bey Cts) 117.9 41.1 +4.5 


+1.0| +1.5| Weighted Total....| 126.6 425.7 


Weighted Total... .. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: 


Tur ConrERENCE BoarpD 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 


ys se * - ve = Index Numb Percentage 
Jan. 1939100 ee Jan. 1980—100 Changes 
Carr Mar. 1944 | April 1943 Crry Mar. 1944 | April 1943 
April 1944 | Mar. 1944 | April 1948 re sr April 1944 | Mar. 1944 | April 1943 to i sate 
April 1944 | April 1944 | April 1944 April 1944 
| a ee 
Duluth Indianapolis 
Rood. tage can od ate 133.1 132.9r} 143.5 +0.2 7-19) Ii Hood... ie menses ae 142.4] 141.17] 149.3 +0.9 -4.6 
EU QUSIN psec eclomtatere 100.2 |} 100.2] 100.1 0 ol QR) |) ELOUSiN grrr. ctositene + 107.9] 107.9] 107.9 0 0 
@lothinga- rere mere 134.5 134.2 124.6 +0.2 MG (Corday Bow nade sadn 125.2 124.5 119.9 +0.6 +4.4 
Fucl and light........ 107.1 106.1 100.0 +0.9 +7.1 | Fuel and light...... et ioe eat 106.2 0 +4.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 18840 ||" 188.2 |" 12977 +0.1 +6.7% | Housefurnishings....}| 125.2 | 124.7] 124.7 +0.4 +0.4 
DUNES sea 111.9 111.0 110.6 +0.8 et 2 | Sundries. 7... aon: 117.3 116.0 112.0 +11 +4.7 
Weighted Total..... 119.9 119.47; 120.9 +0.4 -0.8 Weighted Total. eee Seo 123. Ir] 123.7 +0.6 +02 
Erie, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
Koodeee eee &:... Wiad. 15920 | 16107 =O | 6.0.) Pood. bara vere - 133.1 | 132.6 | 140.4|| +05] -5.2 
Housing eee cae 109.9 109.9 109.9 0 0 Housing. aoe 105.2 105.2 105.2 0 0 
@lothing ey ancs 136.0 136.0 133.7 0 =} slr ad XG) GYAN eis aot aie 126.7 126.7 LI ied, 0 +4.1 
Fuel and light........ 113.5 113.5 109.7 0 +3.5 | Fuel and light.......} 109.8 109.8 108.8 0 ng te! 
Housefurnishings. .... 180.1 | 130.1 }_ 129.8 0 +0.2 | Housefurnishings....} 123.5 | 123.6 120.9 0 +2.2 
Sundriesnce sce cto: 122.5 Uae 118.6 +1.1 POs Sh SUMUTICS: ame x cha dest 121.9 120.6 113.5 41.1 +74 
Weighted Total....| 130.0 130.2 131.9 One -1.4 Weighted Total..... 121.6 Lgl oa 120.9 || +0.4 +0. o. 
Fall River Lansing | 
LKor0 bates compa an tine 134.2 134.3 145.9 -0.1 rereiOn (shoXers Wan Sore maa Sosa 163.4 161.5 167.0 +1.2 —2 2 
IOUSING eee ea 104.3 | 104.3 | 104.3 0 Ci) SH ousin generar 938.0 98.0 98.0 0 0 
Clothing iy tc. tee 133.6 131.3 118.8 SEES) |Pealeno) | @lothingh, a -saee yee 129.8 129.8 |. 124.1 0 +4.6 
Fuel and light........ 117.0 117.0 115.6 0 +1.2 | Fuel and light....... 105.3 105.6 101.6 -0.3 +3.6 
Housefurnishings..... 115.0] 114.3] 114.3 +0.6 +0.6 | Housefurnishings....| 135.1 | 185.1 129.5 0 +4.3 
NSU CIES qeeerer rs -orenoRioaers 127, 120.4 116.0 +1.1 +4.9 | Sundries............ 123.9 119.7 areas +2.5 +5.3 
Weighted Total..... 123.5 122.9 124.5 +0.5 -0.8 | Weighted Total..... 3 127.9 
Front Royal, Va. 
GOOG ere eae S| en ee Make SR OOC swag aarti arent -6.5 
Housing eras betces Housings ear ane 104.6 a8 
Clothing niagger anal ishehelere P bli ti f j dexe has been discontinued Clothing eieier eiimislla welieiece)-6 120.0 +0. 
Fuel and light... ..... Se ee neyiion Fuel and light....... 96.2 0 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 124°2 +0.3 
Sundries pees SUNG cles eet eras 114.4 +6.8 
Weighted Total. .... 
Grand Rapids 
Liteva’s Leos aa Re CrES n 143.3 145.6 : Koodhttaouateasan 143.5 141.5 +1.4 3.2 
LOUSIN ge ey ce ire 106.5 | 106.5 : Housing. aces 103.9 | 103.9 0 0 
Clothing Stem 132.6 131.4 : Clothing:9.n.ccaee 122.8 121.9 +0.7 +2.2 
Fuel and light........ 110.6 | 110.5 Fuel and light....... 113.4} 112.8 +6.5 +2.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 140.1 | 139.0 ‘ Housefurnishings....| 131.4 | 130.5 40.7 +2.9 
SUNGYICS Jaaciaoc eee 120.0 | 119.2 : Sundries serra crn rior 110.3 | 109.4 +08 +2.3 
Weighted Total..... 12558] 126-2 Q Weighted Total..... L2SsSo et eene +0.9 -0.2 
~ Green Bay, Wis. | | 
BoGd eree andes eth oners 133.4 132.4 136.3 +0.8 Hos tT HOOds ata calenaes 
Housing!............. 102.8 | 100.4] 100.6 | 42.4] 42.2] Housing............ 
CIOLHIN Gee cy ost oc « 131.6 | 131.8 | 125.9 || -0.2 +4.5 | Clothing........:... 26. 
Fuel and light........ 108.2 | 107.3 | 102.0) +0.8 +6.1 | Fuel and Jight.......} 101.5 
Housefurnishings..... 128.2 | 127.2 | 123.2] +0.8 +4.1 | Housefurnishings....}| 138.4 
Simriesii aera sis/> fons a Rs CE aa TC a sae) (ISMN OLS a gence g supe 118.9 
Weighted Total. .... 121.0 | 119.8} 118.9 +1.0 +1.8 | Weighted Total..... 
Houston ab pes 
Ee OOUis ea aaa 140.8 141.0r} 141.8 =Orn =()i7. 143.6 148.1 10.8 Sg) 
Housing's... sarees atic « 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 0 110.8 110.8 0 0 
Clothing es ccwies cere: 126.1 126.1 124.2 0 +1.5 ; Gy ers WY fal +0.7 +1.2 
Fuel and light........ 84.8 84.8r| 90.2 0 -6.0 | Fuel and light....... CART eal egal Fecal 0 | +1.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 116.6 | 115.5 | 114.7 0 +0.7 | Housefurnishings....} 135.7 | 135.7] 128.7 O | 45.4 
SUNGIICS fp ace Ie Oe eee LS ae Oo 2 +1.1 OO. W SUNATIES forces cave atone 124.9 | 123.4 | 120.1 +12 +4.0 
| | | I) |] /— S| —__ '—___ 
Weighted Total..... 119.6 | 119.37} 119.0} +0.3 | +0.5 | Weighted Total.....] 126.2! 125.4 | 125.7] +06 | +0.4 
Huntington, W.Va. Memphis oe eee aes . 
Food. roe, Tur an ee 145.1 144.5 150.2 +0. 4 PSEC: MH | a tovols Witte wes ce naar ans aie 154.8 156.0 165 
FLGUsin gras rem Biss LU 117 UNE 0 0 A Gusin gems averean 109.4 109.4 109 
Glothiigd: casas a: noms 126.7 126.2 118.3 +0. 4 stat ak | GlOt MIN myrae eae 132.6 185 128. 
Fuel and light........ 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 98.6 S27 [eRe 
Housefurnishings..... 129.5 | 128.4] 123.9 || 40.9 | 44.5 | Housefurnishings....] 129.6 | 129.6] 147. 
Sundriesh 5... «shen 112.9 All.7 111.0 41.1 +1.7 | Sundries.......... . 108.4 LO 105 
Weighted Total... . 124.8 | 124.2 +0.2 | Weighted Total..... 124.9 | 125.0] 16. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tue Conrrrence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers P 
- Jan., 1989 =100 edie d Jan 1989 = 100 Taney 
ITY ee Sagan reste | ee ae 
J Mar, 1944 | April 1943 Mar. ! / 
April 1944 | Mar. 1944 | April 1943 es “a” April 1944 | Mar, 1944 | April 1943 cage sama 2 
April 1944 | April 1944 April 1944 | April 1944 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. Ber sa peo as 
Rareeccwis a caeiel “il +0.8 Aa RMOOC i atta cnt aiahirn || Lau 8 -0.6 -6.0 
BR «nea Gr 4 0 Os Ue | ELOUSIN GY tases ate cy 04,2 0 0 
Des stalks, «aie oe 1 +0.2 +4.0 | Clothing............] 124.9 -0.3 +0.8 
exieenae 5 +01 +3.7 | Fuel and light....... 94.6 0 0 
thee 4 +0.2 +2.5 | Housefurnishings....| 126.8 
SAK ea ote te 0 +1.0 +-Sulsspoundries), .v........| 112.7 
8 +0.6 -0.2 | Weighted Total..... 123.1 
ie Philadelphia 
Pes. tee Oe 0 Beer aih0,5.8 208"|' 070 | Food... .5.-cac. 
(eT gas SOS pte LOSS Fei 108.7 0 Ou Aetousin gt ise tae ae 
Ciathing oo tec.. ses 183.8 | 182.9 | 124.9 +0.7 eavae eClothing.<.%.¢ cnt 
Fuel and light........ 105.1 | 105.1] 100.5 0 +4.6 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 121.8 | 121.8] 192.9 0 —0.3 | Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundress. 6. tec cc ccs 115.5 114.5 112.8 +0.9 +@2.4 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total. .... 124.1 123.5r} 123.5 +0.5 +0.5 | Weighted [otal..... 
Muskegon Pittsburgh 
BOO0G Ss woah. 5 oases « 158.1 HOOdS, sera re tacts 142.4 139.3 148.3 +2.2 -4.0 
Rousing on Sore sa 115.2 ELOUSIN gy tere teats LOSeieMelOSe st) eOONT 0 0 
Clothing. 30% cece. 130.5 Clothing sveateecne os 128.3 | 128.0] 124.6 +0,2 +3.0 
Fuel and light........ 114.6 Fuel and light....... 110.3 110.3 110.3 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 121.0 Housefurnishings....| 118.5 | 118.5 2 0 +1.1 
UNGER no kane on 113.9 Sundries#) ose an oe 115.5 114.5 8 +0.9 +3.8 
Weighted Total 128.9 Weighted Total..... 123565 |ae1l223 0 +1.1 -0.3 


Be One .2 Hood ts mestancs aoceen 
Ae ie ery Pk 4 Housing ieee 
De art Tee 9 Clothing © 37.5 «<i é 
Fuel and light......... 106.1 Fuel and light....... : : +0.3 
Housefurnishings..... 188.2}. 182.37] 129 Housefurnishings....| 120. 119.9 | 119.0 +0.8 +1.6 
Sumdirescs. Oo -5 Son 2k 116.2 115. 113 Surdriesyaiteacack 115. 112.1 112.0 4+2.9 +3.0 
Weighted Total..... 122.0 1237 Weighted Total..... 126.2 125.0r} 125.8 +1.0 +0.3 
New Haven Providence 
MOOG ss an ticeanin oases 133.6 132.9 144 2 REO Ot hs sae Ue Eh OOG wis: spicie ois » aoaresuaae =3.5 
Housing*..c 025s cks.cte 165235) %2106-3 13 105.38) |) - 0.4]; » 0) | Housing. Ca... 0 
Chatinng 2... aceae 125.6 124.3 119.3 tes eeeeeeees +12.4 
Fuel and light........ 111.6 | 111.6] 109-8 Fuel and light....... +1.5 
Housefurnishings..... 124.5 124.4 124.4 Housefurnishings . Bote ; : ; +1.0 
Sundries... -0..2..-00 0 109.2 | 108.2] 106.9 Sundries; ates : ; : ; +5.3 
Seapets cee » 5 .0 eRe ea ahs vietlnne rete 9 
ee Bes soheals 6 6 Pee Ampere Ae sud 
Clothing rates «issn 1 =a Seo pecan as 
Fuel sal flight's... -..22)°2988_2 88.2 Fuel and light....... 105.2 
Housefurnishings. . er 124.5 | 124.3 Housefurnishings. ... d f 120.5 
Sundries.2-:0 025. o.c0% LIGE FE iee 15.5 Sundries...... beeees ; ; 107.0 
Weighted Total..... 127.9 | 127.4] 132.6] 40.4] -3.5 | Weighted Total..... Q 


ed 
ee eee ee ween 


ey 


Fuel sad light........ 
Housefurnishings ee es 


ee ad 


Housing asides es 

Clothing>.) js +1.7 

Fuel an light. . woes +5.4 

Housefurnishings. . ; , ; 0 = 3 

Sundries............ e ; : : +3.7 
-0.5 

1Beginning arikts October, 1943, rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. rRevised. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tue ConrerENce Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numb | Percentage 
| Jan 1030100 Gecey Jan,, 1989 = 100 | Changes 
Ciry Mar. 1944 | April 1943 Grey | Mar. 1944 | April 1943 
: ; ! Mar. 1944 | April 1943 t t 
April 1944 | Mar, 1944 | April 1943 ign rien Apri] 1944 ar. 1 pri April'1044 Apaiols 
Rockford, Ill. Spokane 
Rood xsrirsask race 144.6 141.4 153.7 +2.3 = 590 | MOOS cats nietiiss.s ; 139.6 139.8 147.6 Sh)! -5.4 
Housing \). ssaacs 138.0 | 188.0 | 138.0 0 0) |p Housing seneee oe |e LOZ On ae LO2. On L020) 0 0 
Clothing aeeeree eee 124.9 124.6 120.7 +0.2 +3.5 | Clothing. ween e eens 123.6 123.6 121.6 0 +1.6 
Fuel and light........ 113.0 113: 1 111.5 -0.1 +1.3 | Fuel and light....... 133.9 133.9 132.3 0 +1.2 
Housefurnishings..... TES Ai = Tew ails |] Le 0 -0.2 | Housefurnishings....| 133.0 | 133.0 | 132.3 0 +0.5 
Sundries4eeee eee. 15 114.1 112.3 +0.9 Eda) {| belek on oeicons oor LAs |e iSe5 109.7 +1.1 +4.6 
Weighted Total.....} 130.2 129.0 131.9 +0.9 -1.3 Weighted Total..... 124.3 124.0 125.1 +0.2 —0.6 
Sacramento Syracuse 
Rood ware totins acca 146.3 147.2 154.4 —0.6 SOY Mit hereon so oesqod 139.6 138.9 153.0 +0.5 -8.8 
Housing! fm erie: ere 104.1 104.1 104.1 0 0 Housing sericea LIGEZ 11652 ils tay, 0 0 
Clothing aeceree cee 135.4 133.9 122.4 tale ieee ORGn |e @lothing >. pier ems 130.9 130.7 126.3 +0.2 +3.6 
Fuel and light........ 80.8 80.8 80.8 0 0 Fuel and light....... 114.6 114.6 109.2 0 +4.9 
Housefurnishings..... 141.3 | 141.6 | 134.7 -0.2 +4.9 | Housefurnishings....| 141.8 | 133.9 | 127.4 +5.9 | 411.3 
Sundries¥seeent oe ee 118.6 117.0 110.2 +1.4 SUPA | PILLING by lech orm anen oO 114.8 113.4 111.0 +1.2 +3.4 
Weighted Total... . 125.4 | 125.1 | 193.9|) +0.2| 41.2] Weighted Total....| 124.9] 124.0] 126.5] 40.7] -1.3 
St. Louis Toledo 
| Keveva ls aes tere: ae n 146.1 144.4 15205 +1.2 Anos Rood.va aise omnes 140.5 139.87r| 145.4 +0.5 3.4 
Housings iite.coe ie 105.8 | 106.0} 106.0 -0.2 =0)22 | ¢Housings ani eee 113.0] 109.0] 109.3 +3.7 +3.4 
Clothingia. <a) pig cccch 126.8 126.1 122.9 +0.6 +920). Clothmp =. s,s .cce oe 124.5 124.4 122.8 +0.1 +1.4 
Fuel and light........ 114.5 | 114.5 | 110.0 | 0 +4.1 | Fuel and light....... 107.4 | 107.4} 106.5 0 +0.8 
Housefurnishings..... 118.4] 118.5 | 118.0 -0.1 +0.3 | Housefurnishings....| 123.3 | 123.3] 121.9 0 +1.1 
Sundrieseeaciisnsaen: Lie Sm eld vos me lOves +0.9 “-S=9>] Sundriesanusqreces >: 126.1 125.0") — 11078 +0.9 | 413.8 
Weighted Total... . 124.2 | 123.3 | 124.6|) +0.7| -0.8] Weighted Total....| 125.7] 124.47} 123.0|| +1.0] 42.2 
St. Paul Wausau, Wis. 
Roodeniev tities aie 141.0 140.7 144.4 +0.2 = ade |S MOO) sa aeeber..cre 150.9 -0.1 -6.6 
Housing le serecos oe 100.9 | 100.9 | 100.9 0 Ol |e Housing ene 102.7 0 0 
Clothin gmmrcapcs ct 122.8 122.0 120.0 +0.7 =E2nOn Clothing ste sere 134.8 0 +7.8 
Fuel and light........ 106.1} 106.1) 102.5 0 +3.5 | Fuel and light....... 109.2 0 +5.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.4} 126.4] 125.6 0 +0.6 | Housefurnishings....} 126.0 0 +1.9 
Sundries#aa, seer: PESEOe 4 ss = =e o5 +1.0 +3.0 |] Sundries... -05.-2.: 1a! 2 +1.1 42.5 
Weighted Total..... 121.3 120.9 120.9 +0.3 +0.3 Weighted Total....| 124.7 +0.2 —0.4 
San Francisco - Oakland Wilmington, Del. 
Food. 55d tin OOaam aan 146.4 145.5 155.3 +0.6 OSs [pL OOd s: ctanthe oars oe 137.7 +0.2 =9,2 
Housing! .ciesai-.. 2" 100.9 | 100.9 | 100.9 0 OS |) Housing Segre. a te 104.6 0 +0.6 
Cigthing. 2. 8 thes .4 & 130.4 | 130.9 | 122.1]) -0.4] 46.8] Clothing............ 129.9 0 +4.0 
Fuel and light........ 89.6 89.6 88.9 0 +0.8 | Fuel and light....... 105.3 -0.2 +1.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 118.0 | 118.7} 119.4 -0.6 -1.2 | Housefurnishings....| 120.7 0 +4.6 
Sundries.:iermtecc soa 119.2 117.6 110.3 +1.4 =e Onlin LOUNGLLCS aaeeeiraeer 112.6 +0.8 +3.3 
Weighted Total..... 125.0 124.3 124.5 +0.6 +0.4 Weighted Total....| 122.2 +0.2 ene 
Seattle i Youngstown 
Food. NEI Gls Cacaee ren 149.8 150.6 158.1 —0.5 =O) Food. BRO OER ons 147.5 148.0 161.7 0.3 -8.8 
Housing" 55 Sicny GOR EERE TAG 114.3 114.3 114.3 0 0 Housing et. 5 105.6 105.6 105.3 0 40.3 
Clothing. wpe ween eee 120.6 120.6 118.7 0 eleGr|sClothinge. salsec wn fe 134.7 134.6 125.6 +0.1 +7.2 
Fuel and light See eA 116.3 116.3 112.4 0 +3.5 | Fuel and light....... 106.7 107.0 105.0 —0:3 +1.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 121.8} 121.9] 119.8 Or) +1.7 | Housefurnishings....] 136.6 | 136.6 | 131.8 0 +3.6 
Sundries:;<.c200.:... 111.9 110.8 108.3 +1.0 +3.3-) Sundries. coc ocan... GAG) 110.5 107.4 +1.0 +3.9 
Weighted Total..... 126.0 125.9 peal ! +0.1 -0.9 |~ Weighted Total....| 125.1 125.0 126.9 +0.1 -1.4 


1Beginning with October, 1943, rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 


City Citr ae es Pe ee: City City bees = gated 
April 1944 | April 1944 : April 1944 | April 1944 

Evansville, Ind. Joliet, Tl.? sevouil’t Lewistown, Pa. Trenton, N. J. 

oat aati +0.2| -4.8 | Food. 41.2|  -5.0 | Food -0.3 | _-2.6 | Food | 

p Sesiish cue estrone . We TF PONG. 2 wee . isis: ee A ROS vewrecial el xin ess 0. SE 

Housing’ ...... 0 0 | Housing?..... c 0 0 | Housing!...... 0 0° "| Housing® .. 5... x os 163 
Clothing.......) -0.3 | 42.3 | Clothing. gale peed 8 +18} Clothing... 7. aia +7.3 | Clothing...... 0.5} 44.6 
Fuel and light. . 0 +3.8 Fuel and light.| +0.2 +2.4 | Fuel and light.}’ +0.2 +6.8 | Fuel and light.| -0.6 42.4 
H’sefurnishings.| -0.6 +4.1 | H’sefurnishings| -3.1 | +0.6 | H’sefurnishings: +0.4 +0.5 | H’sefurnishings 0 as 
Sundries....... +8.0 +9.0 | Sundries...... +1.0 | +2.5 | Sundries...... | 41.1 +2.6 | Sundries...... +1.2 42.7 
W’ghted Total} +1.8 | +1.0 | W’ghted Totall +0.8! -0.8 | W’ghted Total! +0.2 +0.8 | W’ghted Total! +0.4 one 


1Beginning with October, 1943, rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 
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*Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 


Source: Tur C 
= ONFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Weighted Total Food Housing? Clothing Fuel-Light House Furnishings Sundries 
April, Mar, April, Mar April Mar Apri i iS 
1944 1944 ¢ . Tie ee pril, | Mar. | April, | Mar. | April, | Mar, | Apri 
1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 ee aye 
United States! ...... 3 2 
Gaited Stat neg lime |nozfwes| wel voe| el aal wel wel a) « Juma ms 
5a AA LD Bas tee 118 7 | 118.7 | 124.5 | 124.5 | 111.4 | 111.4 | 118.4 | 118.4 | 128.4 | 129.3 
atlanta.) 22.7 | 122, r 3.Or} 99.2 | 99.2 | 124.8 | 124.8 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 118.1 | 118.1 | 117.2 | 116.1 
are meee: 127.6 | 127.1 | 146.0 | 146.5 | 103.2 | 103.2 | 197.9 | 13 | 122. 
saa 27.6 | 12 5. 2 9 | 124.0 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 184.6 | 134.6 | 123.7 | 192.7 
econ se ea 126.2 125.8 148.2 | 148.5 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 129.2 | 128.4 | 103.3 | 103.3 | 117.8 | 117.8 | 121.3 | 190.2 
BbOD Tats aut, ascklys 21. 21.4 | 184.1 | 188.5 | 108.5 | 108.5 | 197.8 | 197. 3 ie sais 
ah ae aa a 2 34.1 ; . 4 | 123.0] 128.2 | 192.5 | 192.5 | 115.7 | 114.5 
pee uae 125.6 | 136.2 | 186.3 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 128.3 | 128.2 | 119 4] 119.4 | 126.4 | 196.4 | 128.5 | 197.2 
seek Pontes <b 23.0 | 122.97] 140.1 3 : 9 Q 
Chattanooga Pert te 125.7 | 124.5 | 154.4 152.9 108.8 1088 lea 119.8 age ‘opi aL 1eL8. Lemans 
ICA POR Uneaiuar ses 193.1 | 121.5 | 141.7 | 188.4 5. 28. 28. ; Be PAI NEC oles 
Cincinnati. ........... 123.4 | 121.8r] 189.9 | 184.7r 100° 008 ee ety aly tired REY RPE ar PER ac a te 
Qevelands. (cde. 124.1 | 198.21] 188.3 | 186.87] 109.7 | 100°7 | 192.5 | 192'3" tos ettodet tess teats Senet ine 
F nee eae ate wis . : : é 2. 22. 20.2 9.2 
ae Foy ee 123.0 | 122.47] 143.5 | 142.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 125.3 | 125.3 | 89.1 89.17] 127.9 | 127.9 | 120.3 | 119.1 
AYUON oes sean antes 124.2 | 122.6 | 142.8 | 140.2 | 105 29 Q P 
oly an 125.4 | 125.6 | 143.2 | 145.3 | 105 : hte eke ome ee ‘ue ares pe eran ea 
Des Moines........... 198.8 | 198.17] 186.7 | 187.5r] 105.8 | 105.8 | 131.6 | 181.4 | 120.9 | 120.0 | 128-9-| 198.9 | 119.1 | 118.6 
Detroit 127.5 | 126.7 | 145.1 | 143.6 | 107.0 | 107.0 | 129.1 | 128.7 | 111.4 | 111.6 | 124.7 ie ie? 0 ee 
Binbathdcck’. dts oc Ge 121.7 | 121.17] 188.6 | 188.87] 100.2 | 100.2 | 184.5 | 194.2 | 107.1 | 106.1 | 195.9 | 195.8 | 117°3 | 110.8 
Bre Packs, succes 131.2 | 131.8 | 152.3 | 153.7 | 109.9 | 109.9 | 136.0 | 136.0 | 113.5 | 118.5 | 130.0 nsok oe eee 
Fall River....... 124.2 | 128.6 | 134.6 | 134.3 | 104.3 | 104.3 | 133 ey sey 
Seetien. 24.2 | 193. ; 6 | 181.3 | 116.7 | 116.7 | 114.7 | 114.3 | 123.9 | 122.6 
RrontuRoval, Vat. Shi livek i lime ; = 
Grand Rapids......... 127.7 | 127.9 | 143.8 | 146.0 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 132.6 | 181.4 | 110.6 | 110.5 | 188.6 | 197.9 | 12 51] 194.3 
Green Bay, Wis.... ...| 122.3 | 121.1 ] 134.3 | 132.9 | 102.8 | 100.4 ite ae ites 07.8 ee on ah nike 
Houston Gaet. ete 121.5 | 121.27] 140.8 | 141.17] 105.7 | 105.7 | 126.1 | 126.1 | 84.8] 84.87] 115.1 | 115.1] 118.7 | 117.5 
untington, W. Va....| 125.5 | 125.3 | 143.5 | 144.3 | 111.7 | 111.7 | 126.7 | 126.2 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 129.5 | 128.4 | 117.2 | 116.1 
Indianapolis........... 125.9 | 125.07] 148.8 | 141.77} 107.9 | 107.9 | 125.2 | 124.5 
; ; @ | 194.5 | 111.1 | 111.1 | 125.0 | 194.7 | 123.0 | 121.8 
Kansas City, Mo...... 123.2 | 122.6 | 132.5 | 132.0 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 126.7 | 126.7 | 109.8 | 109.8 | 122.7 | 122.7 | 125.4 | 124.1 
Lansing. -..---+.2+-: 130.3 | 129.1 | 162.9 | 161.4 | 98.0] 98.0 | 129.8 | 129.8] 105.3 | 105.6 | 188.1 | 138.1 | 128.2 | 125.0 
Los Angeles........... 122.9 | 122.6 | 146.5 | 146.7 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 120.0 | 120.9] 96.2) 96.2 | 124.1 | 124.1] 115.5 | 114.8 
Louisville............. 124.2 | 123.0] 143.5 | 141.4 | 108.9 | 108.9 | 122.8 | 121.9 | 118.4 | 112.8 | 180.7 | 129.9 | 114.1 | 118.1 
aca OE ceccih, sexi 130.4 | 129.87] 147.7 | 147.07] 115.9 | 115.9 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 101.5 | 101.5 | 134.3 | 138.7 | 195.6 | 124.5 
Meadville, Pa......... 126.8 | 125.7 | 143.9 | 143.1 | 110.8 | 110.8 | 118.5 | 117.7 | 112.1 | 112.1 | 194.1 | 194.1 | 125.7 | 194.4 
Memphis............. 125.9 | 125.8 | 153.5 | 154.3 | 109.4 | 109.4 | 132.6 | 132.5] 98.6] 98.7 | 129.1] 129.1] 113.6 | 112.6 
Milwaukee : 123.7 | 123.0 | 189.6 | 138.5 | 103.4 | 108.4 | 133.1 | 182.9 | 109.5 | 109.4 | 127.6 | 127.47] 120.9 | 119.7 
inneapolis........... 125.3 | 124.7r] 146.1 | 145.2r] 103.7 | 108.7 | 133.8 | 182.9 | 105.1 | 105.1 | 121.9 | 121.9 | 120.9 | 119.9 
Muskegon, Mich....... 130.4 | 129.8 | 159.0 | 158.2 | 115.2 | 115.2 | 190.5 | 129.5 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 118.8 | 117.9 
Newark............ ....| 123.0 | 122.9 | 137.9 | 188.7 | 101.4 | 101.4 | 125.9 | 125.47] 106.1 | 106.1 | 181.7 | 131.17] 119.1 | 117.9 
New Haven........... 119.2 | 118.6 | 133.5 | 133.0 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 125.6 | 124.3 | 111.6 | 111.6 | 124.4 | 194.4] 111.4 | 110.3 
New Orleans.......... 127.6 | 127.0] 145.9 | 145.3 | 110.6 | 110.6 | 192.1 | 182.1] 88.2] 88.2 | 124.2 | 104.1] 118.6 | 117.4 
New York............ 123.4 | 122.5 | 145.3 | 144.1] 100.8 | 100.8 | 117.6 | 118.0 | 118.1 | 118.1 | 129.4 | 128.8] 113.7 | 112.0 
pe eae ee 124.8 | 124.5 | 146.1 | 146.1 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 126.1 | 126.2 | 106.8 | 107.1 | 186.3 | 186.2 | 121.1 | 119.9 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| 124.4 | 124.1 | 142.3 | 142.9 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 124.9 | 195.3 6| 94.6 | 126.8 | 126.0 | 116 5 
: 94. 26.0 | 116.4 | 113.0 
Philadelphia........... 125.2 | 124.5 | 137.3 | 136.4] 102.9 | 102.9 | 128.9 | 128.8 | 111.5 | 111.3 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 125.1 | 123.9 
Pittsburgh............ 124.0 | 122.7 | 141.1 | 198.1 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 128.3 | 128.0 | 110.3 | 110.3 | 118.1 | 118.1 | 118.9 | 117.8 
Portland, Ore......... 126.8 | 125.7r] 142.1 | 142.2 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 187.3 | 137.27] 124.9 | 124.9 | 120.6 | 119.8] 118.4 | 115.3 
Providence. ........+++. 123.8 | 123.3r] 138.8 | 139.17] 103.3 | 103.8 | 192.3 | 190.0 | 115.6 | 115.1 | 126.2 | 126.2 ] 120.2 | 119.0 
Richmond...........- 122.8 | 122.7 | 154.7 | 155.5 | 103.1 | 103.1 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 107.8 | 106.9 
Roanoke, Va.......... 127.2 | 126.6 | 151.4 | 150.9 | 120.3 | 119.2 | 117.0 | 117.0 | 107.3 | 107.3 | 121.9 | 122.3 | 116.6 | 115.9 
Riachestas cis ss 0 2: 126.8 | 126.6r] 143.6 | 144.9r] 103.9 | 103.9 | 180.0 | 130.0 | 118.4 | 115.4 | 185.7 | 185.7 | 127.0 | 125.6 
Rockford, Ill.......... 131.5 | 130.3 | 144.2 | 141.3 | 188.0 | 138.0 | 124.9 | 194.6 | 113.6 | 118.6 | 181.2 | 181.2 | 121.0 | 119.9 
Sacramento..........- 125.7 | 125.3 | 145.0 | 145.9 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 135.4 | 183.9 | 80.8] 80.8 | 141.2 | 141.6 | 120.9 | 119.5 
Srila 125.2 | 124.3 | 145.5 | 144.0] 105.8 | 106.0 | 126.8 | 126.1 | 114.5 | 114.5 | 118.2 | 118.8 | 116.1 | 115.0 
So Been 122.4 | 121.9 | 140.5 | 140.2 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 122.8 | 122.0 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 120.8 | 119.7 
San Francisco-Oakland| 125.6 | 124.9 | 145.3 | 144.5 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 130.4 | 180.9] 89.6 | 89.6 | 118.6 | 119.2 | 122.2 | 120.7 
Seattle 368. tGatvaes? 126.1 | 126.1 | 148.5 | 149.5 | 114.3 | 114.8 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 116.3 | 116.3 | 121.2 | 121.2] 114.0 | 112.9 
Spalané.ct eave uhce 124.7 | 124.4 | 138.4 | 138.5 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 123.6 | 198.6 | 193.9 | 193:9 | 132.7 | 182.7 | 117.7 | 116.5 
Syracuse...........06: 126.2 | 125.4] 140.0 | 139.5 | 116.2 | 116.2 | 190.9 | 180.7 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 187.7 | 182.0 | 118.9 | 117.6 
Toledo..... Siok a 127.2 | 126.0r| 141.1 | 140.57] 113.0 | 109.0 | 124.5 | 124.4 | 107.4 | 107.4 | 123.0 | 128.0 | 127.7 | 126.6 
Wausau, Wis........... 125 6 | 125.4 | 150.2 | 150.5 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 134.8 | 184.8 | 109.2 | 109.2 | 125.7 | 125.7 | 116.3 | 115.2 
Wilmington, Del....... 123 2 | 122.9 | 137.5 | 137.4] 104.6 | 104.6 | 129.9 | 129.9 | 105.3 | 105.4 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 116.6 | 115.5 
Youngstown. ........+- 126.6 | 125.8 | 149.9 | 148.3 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 184.7 | 134.6 | 106.7 | 107.0 ] 194.8 | 194.8 | 114.9 | 113.8. 


Lee eee gon 1943 “as p1os4 Apel 1943 bat gets 
April 1944 April 1944 April 1944 April 1944 April 1944 


to 
jApol 1944 April 1944 Aprill 1944 April 1944 Aprill 1944 prili944 April 1944 April 1944 April 1944 


DL Sn Sn i. Se SS ee 


ne Se See 2 
Evansville, Ind........| +1.7| +2.1] 40.1] -4.3 0 | 0 5; ; hs 1 | +10.2 
Tolieta le teceeciec aeULS O | 41.3] -5.4 0 +0.2 i ; +9.8 
Lewistown, Pa........| +0.1] +08] 0.8] -2.9] 0 | 0 | -0.1 47.3 | +0.2| +6.8 +3.2 
Trenton. N.J...... +0.4! -2.2} 40.4] -9.0 -0.5! +4.6 | -0.6 +3.9 

11923 =100. 2Data on rents are collected quarterly (January 15; = 15; July 15; and October 15). 4 MIncludes Lockport and Rockdale 
4Publication of indexes has been discontinued pending revision. alncluded in sundries. rRevised 
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THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Employment in March 


HE PLATEAU in manpower needs 

on the home front, which became ap- 
parent in the Board’s employment figures 
in the closing quarter of last year, has 
continued unbroken throughout the first 
quarter of this year. 

Except for rising seasonal requirements 
for farm labor now developing, the man- 
power needs for both civilian and military 
purposes appear to be in better balance 
with labor supply than at any previous 
time during the past year.’ The problem of 
supplying manpower as sudden and unan- 
ticipated adjustments in the war program 
are made, however, remains a difficult one. 


than in the opening months of 1943. In 
sharp contrast, civilian nonfarm employ- 
ment rose fully 2.5 million during the first 
quarters of 1942-1943. 

Only in transportation was civilian em- 
ployment greater than in March, 1943. In 
manufacturing, employment has declined 
more than 200,000 since last year while 
the number at work on construction has 
dropped 750,000 and was less than half 
of the corresponding total in the initial 
months of the war. Total employment in 
the nation’s five basic industries—minerals, 
manufacturing, construction, transporta- 
tion and public utilities—was well over 


Employment and Unemployment, March, 1942—-March, 1944! 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 


Unemploymentsceo tse craeseereye sn cs ieee ease 
Excess of employment over economic labor force. 
Motalvemployment wcttwiee nice cera sar eens 


Agricnititer tanta ao et aet eae ce acenids ise 
Porestrysand fishing !-=(gers.1. matin sete ioe oe 
Total mister yee aree as cicacccict se aves ais « 
Extraction of minerals. 3:3... 55.4..6:%0.6.. 
Manulactitingy mcm. tires ote ire ace sare: 
Construction irae soot cals cea one aelars 
Avansportations-- <kso-sscicccte oe ten cece 
Bubveputiitiess! ser eee aca ae 
Trade, distribution and finance................ 
Service industries (including Armed Forces)..... 
Miscellaneous industries and services.......... 


Emergency employment? 


WPA, CCC, and NYA (out-of-school)........ 


1Subject to revision. 
*Not included in employment total. 
aNYA not available; 


1944 1943 1942 

March! | February!| January March 
ante aeeaits 3,448 
5,250 3,942 Lee 
61,279 59,458 | 51,645 
8,821 9,019 9,110 
166 181 202 
21,379 22,002 | 20,274 
664 127 793 
15,826 16,045 | 13,895 
1,149 1,900 2,358 
2,759 2,318 2,195 
982 1,012 1,034 
7,395 7,399 7,714 
22,093 19,487 | 13,191 
1,425 1,427 1,370 1,154 
a a a 221 1,279 


rations of WPA on the continent were abolished on June 30, 1943; about 21,000 project workers 


9) 
were on work relief in Paes Rico and the Virgin Islands in November, 1943. 


Demands for:farm labor were primarily 
responsible for a net gain of approximately 
800,000 in employment during March. The 
total number at work and in the Armed 
Forces rose to 61.3 million, compared with 
60.9 million at the beginning of the year 
and 59.5 million in March, 1943. The in- 
crease of about 350,000 at work on farms 
plus an estimated net addition of 100,000 
to the Armed Forces was offset in part by 
the unbroken decline in civilian nonagri- 
cultural employment continuing for the 
past three months. The total number of 
civilian nonfarm workers in March had 
fallen to 41.8 million, as compared with a 
wartime peak of 43.0 million in July of 
last year and 42.6 million in March, 1943. 
The corresponding total for the first quar- 
ter of 1944 was again nearly 600,000 lower 

10n May 8, Selective Service discussed the advisability 
of keeping the 2.5 million men in I-A “alerted” in view of 


the size of present calls of the Armed Forces (Release, 
National Headquarters of. Selective Service, S-28). 


half a million lower in the initial quarter 
of 1944 than a year ago. 


MARCH TRENDS 


Employment in manufacturing has 
fallen off nearly 650,000 in the last four 
months. Fully 200,000 fewer workers were 
reported in March than in February. Of 
the twenty major manufacturing groups, 
only three increased the number on their 
payrolls during the month. These acces- 
sions were minor compared with substan- 
tial losses during the month in the trans- 
portation equipment and chemical groups. 
With small arms ammunition production 
cut back, employment in the chemical in- 
dustry has declined nearly 15% in the 
last year. 

Seven labor market areas were reclassi- 
fied by the War Manpower Commission 
from group I (acute labor shortage) to 
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group II (labor stringency) on April 1. 
Contract cancellations and rescheduling 
of production were reported as the reason 
for the loosening of labor in four of the 
seven areas. 

On May 1, one area was reclassified as 
no longer suffering from acute labor short- 
age while in two areas of previous labor 
stringency the situation had tightened to 
an extent calling for reclassification into 
group I. The most marked trend during 
April, however, was the transferral of 
eighteen areas to group III (slight labor 
reserves after six months) partly from 
areas of labor stringency and partly from 
areas with substantial reserves. 


AGRICULTURE 


The increase of 350,000 in farm employ- 
ment from February to March was en- 
tirely confined to family labor. The num- 
ber of hired workers continued at a level 
almost 10% below that of March, 1943. 

According to reports from about 25,000 
farms located throughout the country, 
demand for farm labor was slightly greater 
and the supply somewhat smaller in March 
of this year than a year before. 

In addition, wet fields delayed farm 
work in most regions during March and 
contributed to the decline in the number 
of hired workers, especially in the South. 
Current crop reports reveal less spring 
work completed by May 1 than in any 
other season in years. 

As of April 1, farm wages were the 
highest on record. The Pacific region ex- 
perienced the largest increase in rates over 
the 12-month period since April 1, 1943. 

There are indications that increased 
numbers of foreign workers will aid farm- 
ers in the production and harvesting of 
1944 crops. In March, approximately 
25,000 Mexican, Jamaican and Bahamian 
workers were employed or available for 
agricultural work. About the same num- 
ber of imported workers was reported for 
June 1, 1943. 


Caryut R. Fetpman 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Briefs on 
Personnel Practices 


“His Service Record” 


To employees in the Armed Forces the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company is giving 
an attractive book in which the service- 
man and his family can record the full war 
record of the serviceman’s experiences in 
this country and abroad. 

Nearly a thousand postcards with mail- 
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ing instructions have been received for 
these books from inducted employees. 
Every branch of the service and every 
quarter of the globe is represented in the 
cards returned. 


War Bonds for Long Service 


A. G. Spalding & Brothers has adopted 
a plan for recognizing faithful service. A 
$25 war bond is given at the close of 
twenty-five years of service, and a similar 
award is granted for each additional five 
years’ record. The company has 169 em- 
ployees with twenty-five or more years’ 
service. Their combined service totals 
5,365 years. 


Pay for Recruiting Workers 


As a measure for speeding up recruiting 
of new workers at the International Re- 
sistance Company in Philadelphia, the com- 
pany is offering its regular employees five 
dollars for each new permanent employee 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


they bring in. Two dollars is paid when 
the applicant starts work and three dollars 
more after the worker has been with the 
company for six weeks and has a satisfac- 
tory attendance record. 


Retired Employees as Instructors 


Four expert engineers were recalled 
from retirement by the Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York so that they 
might aid in training men transferred from 
other departments to the generation sta- 
tions as a result of the continuing man- 
power shortage. 

These four veterans have no responsibil- 
ity in running the stations, but are in the 
plants solely to help in training new men 
and aiding those of the regular forces who 
need “brushing up” or are fitting them- 
selves for better ratings. The pensioners 
answer questions brought to them by em- 
ployees and give basic training in the 
theory of station operation and related 
jobs. 


Chronology of Labor Relations 


April 
3 NLRB Sphere Widened 

United States Supreme Court upholds 
Labor Relations Board jurisdiction in 
case involving company operating en- 
tirely within a, state whose activities 
were held to “affect” interstate com- 
merce. Board had ordered disestablish- 
ment of an independent union alleged 
to be company dominated. 


4 Pay of Jack & Heintz Workers Reduced 
Beginning May 1, employees of Jack & 
Heintz, in Cleveland, will earn on an 
average $30 less per week because of 
change in schedule reducing working 
time on Saturday and eliminating 
Sunday work, thereby greatly reduc- 
ing overtime pay. 

AFL Attacks Wage Formula 
AFL opens its attack on Little Steel 
wage formula before a special panel of 
the War-Labor Board. 


5 Railroads Introduce Employment Inno- 
vation 
Pennsylvania and Chicago & North- 
western railroads agree to hire Negroes 
as dining-car stewards when competent 
candidates are available. This breaks 
long tradition whereby Negroes could 
rise only to “waiter-in-charge” status. 


6 Britain Meets Strike Threats 
British War Cabinet prepares an order 
specifying that incitement of labor 

unrest is a criminal offense. 
WLB Sends Order to Montgomery Ward 
National War Labor Board directs 
Montgomery Ward & Company to 


. 


restore “forthwith” the status quo 
which existed with the United Mail 
Order, Warehouse and Retail Em- 
ployees, CIO, on January 13, 1944. 


10 Supreme Court Bars Separate Dealing 
United States Supreme Court, in 7 to 2 
decision, rules that employer who has 
recognized a union as bargaining agent 
is unfair in negotiating with individual 
employees on wages without union in- 
tervention and thereafter refusing to 
deal with the union. 


12 Strike at Montgomery Ward 
Over 1,000 employees strike and set up 
picket lines in protest against com- 
pany’s refusal to comply with a War 
Labor Board directive for recognition 
of the union. 


No Soldier Voting in Union Elections 
National Labor Relations Board re- 
jects demand for absentee ballots for 
servicemen and women in collective 
bargaining elections, but declares that 
war veterans returning to their jobs 
will receive the opportunity to “affirm 
or change” the bargaining agent se- 
lected in their absence. 


13 President Gets Montgomery Ward Case 
National War Labor Board refers to 
the President the case of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 


14 Lewis Demands Back Pay 
John L. Lewis makes formal demand 
of Secretary Ickes for aid in compelling 
bituminous coal operators to pay $18 
million allegedly due to mine workers 
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as retroactive “portal-to-portal” pay 
of $40 each, approved by War Labor 
Board October 26. 


Two War Plants Seized 

President directs seizure of plants of 
Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp Corporation 
and Jenkins Brothers, Inc. on ground 
that they had declined to obey direc- 
tives of War Labor Board ordering 
wage increases. 


15 Another Strike Will Cancel “E”’ 
President of Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany informs employees that “‘so long 
as the war lasts, if another strike oc- 
curs In this plant the Army-Navy ‘E’ 
flag, with its white star, will be taken 
down from its staff and returned to the 
Under Secretary of War, from whom it 
came, with abject apologies.” 


16 NERB Upholds Employer 

National Labor Relations Board takes 
position that an employer who dis- 
charged union employees who struck 
because the employer would not pay 
wage demands exceeding the level 
fixed by the Stabilization Act had not 
violated the National Labor Relations 
Act. 


17 Job Preference for Veterans 
The House passed and sent to the 
Senate by vote of 312 to 1 a bill pro- 
viding job preference in the Federal 
Civil Service for honorably discharged 
servicemen and women, their widows 
and their wives. 


WLB Upholds Vacations 

Vacations as aids to production are up- 
held by Vice-Chairman Taylor of the 
WLB who says in a decision, “It is our 
view that it is even more necessary 
during a war period than in normal 
times to provide reasonable vacation 
periods as an aid in securing maximum 
production.” 


20 Ford of Canada Cancels Union Contract 
Following a walkout which employees 
termed “‘a work holiday” the manage- 
ment of Ford Motor Company of 
Canada notified Local 200 of the 
UAW-CIO that it had terminated its 
contract with that organization. 


22 Steel Union Gives Financial Report 
In semi-annual report, United. Steel- 
workers list a membership of 936,500 
and a net worth of $3,313,000, includ- 
ing $2,194,000 in cash. 


Union Given Voice in Reconversion 
WPB Chairman Nelson gives labor a 
voice in the planning for demobiliza- 
tion of the automobile industry by 
creating a Labor Advisory Committee 
parallel to a similar management com- 
mittee. 


23 President Enters Montgomery Ward Case 
The President orders Montgomery 
Ward & Company to comply imme- 
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Ward president is forcibly removed 


diately with a War Labor Board direc- 26 Montgomery Ward Taken Over 


tive requiring a continuance of recog- 
nition of a CIO union and ordering the 
union to terminate its strike. 


24 Montgomery Ward Strikers Return 


Following order from the President, 
striking employees of Montgomery 
Ward & Company return to work. 


25 Montgomery Ward Declines Compliance 


Management of Montgomery Ward & 
Company challenges the President’s 
authority to take over company’s 
property on ground that it is not a war 
industry. 


The Federal Government, with aid of 
detachment of military police, takes 
possession of the Chicago properties of 
Montgomery Ward & Company. 


27 New “White Collar’ Proposal 


Special Senate Subcommittee study- 
ing plight of white collar workers pro- 
poses removal of all government con- 
trols on wages and salaries of $200 or 
less per month for heads of families 
and $150 or less for unmarried persons. 


Management Evicted from Montgomery 
Ward 

Declining to surrender voluntarily his 

responsibility and duties, Montgomery 


from premises. 


28 Parliament Sustains War Cabinet 


By a vote of 314 to 23, the British 
Parliament sustained a decree impos- 
ing heavy penalties on strike in- 
stigators. 


29 Soldiers Withdraw from Plant 


On orders from the President, soldiers 
occupying Montgomery War & Com- 
pany properties in Chicago are with- 
drawn, since temporary injunction 
granted by federal judge restraining 
company executives from interfering 
with federal operation of plant made 
continued presence of military force 
unnecessary. 
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